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* In your search for more sound loans to put in your Bank's portfolio, don’t overlook that 
very rich source of potential loan business—your customers’ balance sheets. Every time 
you spot one with a substantial marketable inventory listed, you uncover an excellent 
loan prospect. * Customers with such inventories can frequently use extra working 
capital; under present conditions it may also be to their advantage to build up additional 
inventories of raw materials in order to prevent bottlenecks developing later. * Your 
Bank can help them by financing these inventories (which constitute grade-A collateral 
when hypothecated to you through Lawrence Field Warehouse Receipts). * This is an 
ideal arrangement: Inventories remain on the customers’ premises, the loan being 
reduced in proportion as the goods are released; the Bank gains sound new loan business 
and your customers get needed working capital. * Write today for free booklets describ- 
ing how your Bank can profit through the use of Lawrence Field Warehouse Receipts 


Lawhencee System FIELD WAREHOUSING 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 

















LETTERS 


An Effective Stopper 


Sirs: The cuts of the Defense Bond 
displays you have been running interest us 
very much as we, too, are active in pro- 
moting the sale of these bonds. Enclosed 
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is a print of our display in the lobby of the 

San Francisco main office. The animated 

eagle, the wings of which move back and 

forth in realistic fashion, is an effective 

“stopper.” In fact, we have found that 

this particular display has attracted more 

attention than anything we have exhibited 

in months. 

L. E. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Vice-president, 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A,, 
San Francisco, California 
. + . 


Bonds for Lefty Grove 


Strs: We are releasing the enclosed 
picture to the local papers and to the 
Associated Press today. It shows our 
sincere interest in promoting the sale of 
the new United States Defense Bonds and 








it occurred to us that it might also be of 

interest to readers of The Burroughs Clear- 

ing House. 1 think you will agree that the 

character study of Lefty Grove contains 

considerable news value. The star pitcher 

of the Boston Red Sox is on the left, and 

Charles Hall, assistant cashier of the bank, 

on the right. 

Horace A. DANFORTH, 
Director of Publicity, 

The National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 

Boston, Massachusetts 
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HENRY J. BOONE, Editor 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Statement of Condition, June 30, 1941 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS - $1,311,004,575.02 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT AND FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 
Stock OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
OTHER SECURITIES it <i Sle ic sak ee 
Loans, DiscOUNTS AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES 


1,437,224,912.17 
122,867,035.34 
6,016,200.00 
163,109,750.33 
773,392,278.82 


BANKING HOUuUSsES 38,408,355.36 
OTHER REAL ESTATE 7,066,325.35 
MORTGAGES cs se ee 10,495 ,534.00 
CusTOMERS’ ACCEPTANCE LIABILITY . 9,597,216.00 
OTHER ASSETS 9,978,354.27 





$3,889,160,536.66 








LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL FUNDs: 
CAPITAL STOCK P . $100,270,000.00 
SURPLUS . . . . . se « « « « « 100,270,000.00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS . 37,183,100.35 


$ 237,723,100.35 


DIVIDEND PayABLE AuGustT 1, 1941 . 5,180,000.00 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 10,650,665 .72 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC, . + & & & 1,595,815.64 
i, a a reer 
ACCEPTANCES QUTSTANDING < & dey & eS 11,454,611.11 
“LIABILITY AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES AND FOREIGN BILLS 275,949.59 


OTHER LIABILITIES , 6,852,865.84 





$3 ,889,160,536.66 








United States Government and other securities carried at $162,927,930.00 are pledged to 
secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Covering Chicago 


Sirs: The photograph shows the {first 
posting of this bank’s contribution to the 
sale of Defense Bonds. Edward E. Brown, 
president of the bank, is at the right, and 
the writer is at the left. When the posting 
is completed we will have a showing of 
160 24-sheet posters, which covers Chicago 
pretty thoroughly. 

Mr. Brown has stated that anyone who 
buys Defense Bonds benefits both his 
country and himself, and that the purchase 
of bonds by individuals and corporations 
out of savings or surplus funds rather than 
by banks reduces the danger of inflation, 
which would hurt everyone. We are 
urging their sale. 

Guy W. Cooke, Assistant Cashier, 

The First National Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois 


. 


Flags in the Breeze 


Strs: We are continuing to push the 
sale of Defense Savings Stamps and Bonds 
by every means possible in our territory. 
A display of eight small silk flags floating 
in the breeze before a large silk flag in our 
lobby has created a tremendous amount of 
favorable comment. The picture shows 
our vice-president, Mr. R. F. Harrison, at 
right, explaining the Defense Bond Savings 





Plan to Mr. John W. Church, one of 
Syracuse’s leading attorneys. 
SAMUEL F. Joor, Jr., 
Advertising Manager, 
First Trust & Deposit Company, 
Syracuse, New York 


e + ° 


Unity 


Srrs: As bankers we exert sufficient 
influence to restore to the minds of our 
clients the solid principles on which 
Americanism stands: Union, Liberty and 
Democracy. 

To stress these, let us post in the 
windows of our banks the preamble of the 
Constitution of the United States. Let us 
assume a wide social viewpoint. Let us 
bring to our customers a more vital realiza- 
tion of the shambles not so far away. Let 
us take time, in addition to selling defense 
bonds, to review American principles in 
our lobbies and at our desks. 

This extension of our personal influence 
will speed defense production, discourage 
unpatriotic demonstrations and bring a 
complete awakening to our millions of the 
fact that the life of our nation is at stake. 

Howarp HAINgEs, 

Executive Vice-president, 
The Quindaro State Bank, 
Kansas City, Kansas 
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In the TREND of BANKING 








Bank Co-operation on Defense 
Continues Apace 


New developments during recent weeks 
give further tangible evidence that the 
nation’s banks are still alert to the oppor- 
tunities and obligations of the defense 
program. 

As an example, establishment of a 
Defense Contract Information office in 
Washington, D. C., by the Bank of 
America as an aid to defense production 
has been announced by L. M. Giannini, 
president of the bank. Information de- 
veloped by the office concerning defense 
contracts, priorities, etc., is to be relayed 
to all branches of Bank of America through- 
out California, and there made available to 
business men and manufacturers. 

“It is clear that adjustments must be 
made in the business of our customers, 
many of whom to date have been compla- 
cent with existing orders and unaware of 
the change which shortages of material and 
priorities will bring about,’ President 
Giannini declares. ‘‘One manufacturer, for 
instance, had on hand one year’s supply of 
essential material, but this was requisi- 
tioned by the Government, leaving the 
firm unable to continue its regular business. 

“It is because we desire to serve business 
and defense in a — way that we have 
opened our Washington information office. 
Business should be interested in antici- 
pating a forced change-over in operations. 
For example, one large concern making 
women’s apparel has converted a portion 
of its factory to the making of parachutes.” 
President Giannini has asked all the branch 
managers of the bank to make a survey of 


all the concerns in California that might ° 


participate in defense work. 

Bank co-operation in the handling of 
defense bonds and stamps has also con- 
tinued apace. Thus we find that at the 
Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company a special booth has been 


erected on the first floor to facilitate the 
sale of stamps and to give out information. 
Deskshave beenadded in the adjoining lobby 
to handle applications for the bonds, and 
special teller windows have been designated 
to receive  egwe and to deliver the 
securities. = lobby signs and fifty-two 
counter signs have been placed throughout 
the bank, giving directions where purchases 
may be made. Also, blotters calling atten- 
tion to the bank’s facilities for handlin 
defense bonds and stamps have been issue 
to both savings and commercial depart- 
ment customers. 

Banks are not only leading the way in 
the promotion of defense savings bond 
sales, but through their advertising they 
are also helping to enlist the nation’s 




















The government ia its total defense of their qualifications and produc- 
efforrs desizes wo use the facilicies tive ca bee 
of all planes, large and small questionn 





A recent report sated thac many When 3 2 questionnaire 
smail manufacturers have been sur- from O.P.M., don’t lay it aside ax 
prised because theyhavenotreceived throw it away, Answer it at ance. 
sub-comuracts in United Seates de Or, lacking the questionnaire, send 
fenwe work. The reason is that the —_Q.P_M. a detailed statement descr 
Office of Production Management, ing your line of work and your 
Washington, D.C. has no record capacity for handling ic 
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A CHALLENGE 
To The St. Louis Industrial Area 


CONTRACTORS 
“Ss 
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Evory industrial concern in the St Louis area that is equipped to 
manvtacture any of the wide list of commodities required by the 


Army and Navy. either es contractor or wb-controctor, is called 
vpon to actively participate m Amerko's number one job — provid- 
ing an odeqvate nctiono! defense 

The Missimppi River Valley possesses unexcelled opportunities 
for extensive mdustral development. Ove to its strategic geograph- 
ical position, nearness to essentiol row materials and supplies, 
and excellent tronsportohon facilities, 4 is becoming increasingly 
importent 01 a production creo 

The St Lovis area ha: trom the beginning awumed o leading 
role in production for national defense However, there is urgent 
need for every industrial concern — both large and small — to par- 
Heipate in the defeme program 

The First Notional Bonk in St. Lovis has announced threvgh 
voriovs medwms thot it stands ready ond willing to render any 
possible assivance in connechon with the finoncing of detense con- 
tracts. Concerns thot are participating either directly or indirectly 
in such projedts ~ or that contemplate doing 1° ~ may be asured 
their problem: will receive our immediate and Interested ottention 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 
a” Broadway - Locust + Olive ba 
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Helping to harness the nation's production for defense 


Defense bond booth at Continental Illinois National Bank, Chicago 


productive facilities for total defense 
efforts. Thus the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company, Newark, New Jersey, in a recent 
newspaper advertisement directed a mes- 
sage specifically to small manufacturers, 
urging co-operation in filling out O. P. M. 
questionnaires as to qualifications and 
productive capacities. The bank also 
invited inquiries for defense loans. Simi- 
larly, the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
in a challenging advertisement, calls upon 
every industrial concern in the St. Louis 
area to participate in the defense program 
if equipped to manufacture any of the 
commodities needed by the Army and 
Navy. The First National Bank pledges 
all possible assistance. 
er 


Remodeled Richmond Bank Has 
Many Interesting Features 


One of the south’s foremost banks, the 
First and Merchants National Bank of 
Richmond, Virginia, recently opened newly 
remodeled and enlarged banking quarters 
containing many features of interest to 
other financial institutions. 

The quarters previously occupied by the 
bank have been completely modernized 
and a 5-story connecting annex has been 
added in the rear. The main banking room 
on the first floor extends for a length of 
more than 200 feet. On this floor are 30 or 
more tellers’ spaces, and facilities for 
28 officers and their secretaries. Also 
private executive offices and 4 attractive 
conference rooms, as well as a_ perfectly 
appointed ladies’ room. : 

ellers’ spaces are equipped with auto- 
matically closing money drawers and 
chests which close by electric control, 
carrying also silent signal to the police 
department in the event of daylight holdup. 
It is possible to turn in alarms from any 
point in the building. 

While the lobby floors are of marble, 
carpeting is used in the officers’ section, 
conference rooms, etc. Lighting is of the 
latest fluorescent type, ceilings are of 
acoustical material, and especially de- 
signed Venetian blinds are used throughout 
the old and new buildings. ais 

Not only does the bank maintain a 
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near-by parking lot for its patrons, but it 
has also opened a special “drive-in” teller 
window in a convenient driveway under a 
wing of the main building. This drive-in 
window, a service new for this territory, 
is equipped with bullet-proof glass and is 
fitted to handle small deposits or large coin 
bags and packages. A two-way speaking 
device makes it possible for teller and 
customer to converse freely. 

All floors are provided with large rest 
rooms for personnel. The entire bank is 
heated and cooled by circulating air. All 
departments are inter-communicating by 
means of two types of pneumatic tube sys- 
tems, one of them especially designed to 
transmit large packages. Another notable 
feature is the fact that the new addition is 
so designed as to permit its use as a sepa- 
rate and independent building, should this 
be desirable at a future date. 

The First and Merchants National Bank 
is the 93rd largest bank in the country, 
with total resources as of June 30 of 
$101,249,929.89. John M. Miller, Jr., is 
chairman of the board, and H. Hiter 
Harris is president. 


* ° Sd 


Cincinnati Bank’s New Home 
Richly Decorated 


The Central Trust Company of Cincin- 
nati, 90th in the list of the country’s 100 
largest banks, recently opened newly 
remodeled quarters in the Union Central 
Building featured by unusual decorative 
appeal. Unique and lavish use of marble, 
rare woods, and harmonizing furnishings 
make this one of the most attractive bank 
offices in the entire country. 

The bank has occupied this location 
since 1919, but continued growth of the 
institution necessitated more space and 
hence construction was begun in 1940 to 
give the bank a new home fronting 35 feet 
on Fourth Street and 150 feet on Vine 
Street for the first two floors, half the 
third floor, a basement and a sub-basement. 

The exterior is of granite. Heavy bronze 
doors lead into the lobby and into the 
banking rooms, whose color scheme of 
green, rose and gold is carried out in marble, 
rich paneling, and tasteful furnishings. 
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Marble mural a feature of new quarters, Central Trust Company, Cincinnati 


Two outstanding examples of modernization projects in large banks 


On the first floor, sixteen beautiful col- 
umns of Rosato marble from Italy, with 

















Head Office, Montreal ° 








CANADA 
WELCOMES YOU 


Travel North to Canada this year for a memorable 
vacation. You may cross the border and return home 
again as easily as in peace time. Your money goes 
further too—you receive a premium on every Ameri- 
can dollar you spend or exchange in the Dominion. 


Use the facilities of The Royal Bank of Canada 
600 Branches throughout the Dominion 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


New York Agency, 68 William Street 


Resources over $950,000,000 
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panels of green marble, rise from the yellow 
marble, brass and green cement terrazzo 
floor. The walls are paneled in intricate 
patterns of bleached American walnut, 
Anatolian walnut and other woods. 

Throughout, native and foreign marbles 
form a prominent part of the decorative 
scheme of the bank. Ten different types, 
from various parts of this country as well 
as Italy, Greece, the Alps and Austria, 
have been used to cover 13,700 square feet 
of space. 

An attention-arresting feature of the 
main banking room is a great mural, 12 
feet high and more than 8 feet wide, made 
of about 200 pieces cut from 14 different 
marbles. It is the only one of its kind in 
the United States. The modernistic design 
of a golden tower and a purple, snow- 
capped mountain seen through trees and 
foliage, symbolizes the strength and sta- 
bility of the bank. 

The executive offices have also been 
decorated with unusual richness. Thus 
the president’s offices combine Oriental 
woods and American black walnut with a 
panel of Imperial Pink Travertine marble, 
with which the furnishings in coral, tans 
and light copper harmonize. 

Also, the most modern banking features 
have been incorporated throughout the 
Central Trust Company’s new home. The 
complete air-conditioning system, for ex- 
ample, includes an electro-static filter or 
“*Precipitron”” which removes even such 
microscopic particles as air-borne pollen 
that cause hay fever. 

Fluorescent light has been used not only 
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to eliminate eyestrain common to close 
accurate clerical work in a bank, but also 
in a unique method of illuminating the 
identifying signs of the alphabetical divi- 
sions of the tellers’ counters and in other 
departments. 

Comfort of the personnel has been care- 
fully considered. The new quarters have 
a specially equipped hospital, showers, a 
library, and an attractive lounge in which 
clubs and groups can convene. 


Sf ° . 


Outline of Plans for the 
F. A. A. Convention 


Plans for the annual convention of the 
Financial Advertisers Association, to be 
held September 8-11 at Cleveland, were 
not complete at the time this was written 
although some details were advanced by 
J. Lewell Lafferty, ages hy eg chair- 
man and vice-president of The Fort Worth 
National Bank. The convention theme 
will probably be: “Banking—Keeping in 
Step with Changing Conditions.” 

Following the cus- 
tom of previous years, 
the F. A. A. School 
will be held each 
morning from 9 to 10 
o’clock. These work- 
ing classroom sessions 
have proved to be of 
much practical value. 
The interesting sub- 
ject of this year’s 
school will be 
“People,” according 
to Chairman Lafferty. 

“*We shall have four 
; general sessions dur- 
ing the convention, one each morning from 
10:30 to 12:30,” Mr. Lafferty adds. ‘“‘We 
expect to have outstanding business execu- 
tives from various key industries present 
subjects in which the principles of public 
relations can be forcefully portrayed.” 

_ There will be three departmental ses- 
sions devoted to each of the followin 
subjects: Commercial Banking as Applie 
to Larger Institutions, Commercial Bank- 
ing as Applied to Smaller Institutions, 
Trusts, Investments, Savings. 

The Cleveland group of the F. A. A. is 
said to be making extensive plans to enter- 
tain the convention, 
including a_ dinner 
dance on Monday 
evening, asight-seeing 
trip on Tuesday and a 
banquet on Wednes- 
day, in addition of 
course to special en- 
tertainment for the 
ladies. 

Robert J. Izant, 
vice-president, Cen- 
tral National Bank, 
Cleveland, will con- 
clude a busy year 
of service as president 
of the Financial Advertisers Association 
at the convention. Slated as his successor 
is Victor Cullin, assistant secretary, Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, 
now first vice-president of the association. 
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The Bank Josephine Attains 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


This year marks the 50th anniversary 
of The Bank Josephine, of Prestonburg, 
Kentucky, the only bank so far as is known 
that bears a name of this kind. It was 
named in honor of Mrs. Josephine D. 
Harkins, who was the wife of Walter S. 
Harkins. a director and president of the 


bank from the date of its organization until 
his death in 1920. 

Mrs. Harkins is still living and recently 
was hostess at a reception for members of 
Group Seven, Kentucky Bankers Associ- 
ation, when they convened at Prestonburg. 
A souvenir booklet commemorating the 
50th anniversary of The Bank Josephine 
was distributed at the meeting. 

The Bank Josephine was incorporated 


5 


by a special Act of the Kentucky kage 
lature in 1890. It began business the fol- 
lowing year, in one room of Mr. Harkins’ 
law office. Since its organization, the bank 
has declared and paid 104 consecutive divi- 
dends. George P. Archer, who was the 
first employee of the bank after it opened 
for business, is now president and cashier. 
Joseph D. Harkins, son of Walter S. Har- 
kins, is chairman of the board. 
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PROVIDING INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


“The New England States 
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ITH only 2.1% of the land area and 
* 6.65% of the population of the 
* United States, New England accounts 
* for about 7.5% of the national wealth. 
Famed since the days of the Puritans 
* for prudence and thrift, New England 
* has progressed steadily and conserva- 
tively, financing most of its own devel- 
* opment and contributing in cultural 
* and material ways to the entire nation. 
* While self-sufficient financially to a 
considerable extent, New England mu- 
* nicipalities and corporations have had 
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First of a Series of excerpts from our brochure, ‘Providing Nationwide Investment 
Capital. . . 1903-1941,’’ a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET - NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET - AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 










RHODE ISLAND * * * 








frequent occasion to employ the un- 
derwriting and distributing facilities of 
investment organizations such as our 
own--to bring needed capital to deserv- 
ing borrowers as well as remunerative 
investments to conservative lenders. 
SS 

As a part of its activities since the turn 
of the century, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
has participated as an original under- 
writer in over 125 bond issues, totaling 
about $400,000,000, of selected New 
England corporations and municipalities. 
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‘‘Installations Beautiful’’ 
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Tailor Made Any Size— 
Lowest Prices 








24 Gauge Steel BAKED ENAMEL 
FINISH any color. Outstanding fea- 
tures, such as positive drawer stops— 
interlocking stacking—follower sup- 
ports—Celluloid Covered Card Cases. 


In use in thousands of institutions—Recom- 
mended by Leading Banks. 








STRAYER COIN BAG CO. NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


Bank Supplies Since 1914 


CORRUGATED PAPER 
FILE BOXES 





HINGED LID—STYLE C 
—SUPPLIES— 


...-Steel Transfer Binders.... 


Steel Coin Boxes ... Trays... Racks... 

Steel Check Sorters . . . Lock-Seal Night 

Depository Bags... Coin Bags. . . Wallets 
Coin Wrappers and Bill Straps 
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Now 179 More Graduates of 
The Graduate School 


Commencement exercises were held 
July 27 for 179 graduates of The Graduate 
School of Banking, educational arm of the 
American Bankers Association at Rutgers 
University devoted to advanced education 
in banking for bank officers. 

The graduates of the class of 1941 are 
executives of banks located in thirty-one 
states. They were awarded their diplomas 
for three years of attendance at the 
Graduate School’s summer sessions at 
Rutgers, two years of extension study, and 
preparation of theses on specialized phases 
of banking and finance. The diplomas 
were awarded by Dr. Lewis E. Pierson, 
Honorary Chairman of the Irving Trust 
Company, New York, and Chairman of 
the G. S. B. Board of Regents. 


Lae Di adau aed 


Graduates of the Class of 1941, The Graduate School of Banking, are shown here gro 
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Following the seme 4 established by 
the graduating classes of previous years, 
the class of 1941 contributed a_ gift of 
money to. the Rutgers ony Library. 
This year’s gift exceeded $1,100 

Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, chancellor of 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, was the commencement speaker. 
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Radio Sketches Dramatize 
Missing Depositors 


A radio program known as “Inside 
Stories,” which has all the earmarks of a 
natural in the way of bank advertising, is 
now being sponsored by the Seattle-First 
National Bank over NBC’s station KOMO 
each Sunday night. It was conceived by 
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LONG EXPERIENCE 


More than one hundred years of 
experience by this institution in 
handling New England business 
for banks in all parts of the coun- 
try has created a service that must 
have real value to all banks desir- 
ing a Boston connection. ... We 


cordially invite your inquiry. 


National 


Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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J. H. Newberger, a vice-president of the 
bank. 

The unique advantage of this radio show 
is that it presents fifteen minutes of good 
entertainment, yet every minute has a 
direct advertising value to the bank. The 
program has created a flurry of interest 
among other bankers, in that it represents 
a departure from cut and dried approaches. 

The idea behind “Inside Stories” is 
this: Every bank has lists of missing 
depositors, who for one reason or another 
have left unclaimed money in the bank. 
Behind many of the unclaimed deposits 
lies a story rich in human interest. Mr. 
Newberger conceived the idea of building 
a radio show around such “inside stories” 
of missing depositors—some of them miss- 
ing as long as thirty years. 

These stories make dramatic sketches 
that in themselves have listener appeal, 
but as an added incentive to keep tuned to 
ay program, a list of missing depositors 

iven at the end of each show. A wide 

io audience is obtained among persons 
oe thus hope to hear the names of 
friends or relatives, as listed among missing 
depositors. 

One of the chief success ingredients of 
“Inside Stories,” from the viewpoint of 
the sponsoring bank, is the way the 
sketches reveal the human side of banking. 
The intense and often ingenious efforts of 
bank officials to find missing depositors are 
quite a revelation to most listeners. The 
tradition of the “‘hard-hearted banker’’ is 
exploded! 

For instance, one missing depositor was 
found in a state penitentiary, and his 
thank you letter to Mr. Newberger seemed 
so sincere in its claim of false arrest and 
imprisonment that the bank investigated. 
The prisoner’s claim was verified, and he 
was released. Stories of this nature in- 
evitably have engendered good will for the 
sponsor. 

Producing such dramatic sketches within 
the confines of a 15-minute program 
presents a real problem, but the producer 
and script writer have developed a tech- 
nique that is effective. The story is pre- 
sented in vivid word pictures or scenes, 
flashed in sequences that build the story 
with a minimum of time and narrator 
interpolation. Incidentally, it was decided 
to use fictitious names on these sketches 
as a matter of policy, which does not in 
any way lessen their entertainment value. 

Mr. Newberger reports that interest in 
missing depositors, as represented by fan 
mail and phone calls, is quite phenomenal. 
A large number of missing depositors have 
already been located through the medium 
of the program. 

The commercial announcements on the 
program, following lines laid out for news- 
paper and billboard promotion, feature 
four distinct bank services: Auto loans, 
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the home purchase loans, home modernization 
a loans, and the bank’s economy check plan. 
_s + > * 
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The A Heavy-Hitting Banker Who 
= Knows His Baseball 
hes. Banking and baseball seem to be an apt 
ge combination for Frank D. Lawrence, 
sing dynamic vice-president of the American 
ther National Bank in Portsmouth, Virginia, 
ink. for he not only is a highly successful banker 
sits but is also rated as one of the cagiest base- 
Mr. ball executives in the country. 
ling As owner of the Portsmouth Cubs in the 
ies” Class B Piedmont League, he virtually 
‘iss- lives, eats and breathes baseball the year 
around. That he is a shrewd judge of 
hes baseball talent is attested by the long list 
eal, of ex-Portsmouth players that have found 
1 to their way into the major leagues. These 
Lors include Hack Wilson, Harold (Pie) Tray- 
ride nor, Jim Turner, Kirby Higbe, Joe Heving, 
ons Ace Parker, Eddie Yount, and a number of 
of others. 
sing Lawrence astounded the tradition-bound 
baseball world in 1939 by shippin his 
; of Class B club all the way to West Palm 
of Beach, Florida, for spring training! The 
the 
ing. 
3 of 
are 
Che 
“i 
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ned 
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ed. 
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hin 
‘am 
cer 
ch- 
re- 
1€s, 
ory 
itor - 
ded 
hes CRONIN LAWRENCE FOXX 
| “ Cubs were back in West Palm Beach again 
—_ for the 1941 spring training season, along 
, om with the Boston Red Sox, and the accom- 
fan panying picture shows Lawrence in com- 
ial. pany with two of baseball’s great stars, 
ave Joe Cronin and Jimmy Foxx. 
um Frank D. Lawrence is equally outstand- 
ing as a banker and as a public citizen. 
the He was a prime mover in organizing the 
ws- American National Bank in 1918, per- 
ure sonally selling $250,000 worth of stock in 
ins, ten days. Today, the American National 
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the campus of Rutgers University. There were 179 graduates from 31 states 


























THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Head Office * 55 WALL STREET ° New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1941 
(In Dollars) 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers.............. $1,030,259,008 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 
Guaraswed)s.& iA... 5.2 98.5.4 eR GS 5b. 1,148,145,869 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies................ 50,725,633 
State and BWanicipal GOW 6. sk cece decesee 179,531,021 
Cea TOCUEUIOES: 62 5508S. ARI tenecNletbiedte sees, 66,033,697 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances........... 603,571,042 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. ...........ccececes 6,791,688 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. ................ 8,544,513 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank... ...........eccceces 4,260,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation ...... 7,000,000 
SE II co: 5 -:6:ia b. Sid, ares lesen 4 Gus ee ad ee A ahaa 40,227,751 
Ne IE TIE sha: 4! 5:esge meee saa ate ee ee Oe aes 156,622 
ee ee eT oe re er ae ny ee 628,999 
FR oi. 650s. Hn. 55 Chie sgh ORAD AERA R EOD $3,145.875,843 
LIABILITIES 
IES io hin: ce PKG camettans-s sata eae $2,934,824,738 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. ....... $18,275,697 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio...... 6,895,402 11,380,295 
Items in Transit with Branches... .......cccsccvcevsess 25,297,158 
Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income..... 4,066,655 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc......... 7,606,197 
er ae es ee ee Ape eco 3,100,000 
COMNENGS:.5. &.5c) 6:06 457 ain saute aa scaceinne mae $77,500,000 
PPE Gin. «6.0.5 op bees bites eae & Ae ee 65,500,000 
RIT COD «0.500 pis pun seeds t Cerio’ 16,600,800 159,600,800 





Ce eee eee eee re ey wee ey $3,145,875,843 


Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1941. 
$77,135,911 of United States Government Obligations and $14,177,264 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $57,963,996 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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is the largest financial institution in the 
city. An item in the July issue of The 
Burroughs Clearing House described the 
American National’s ingenious curb teller 
developed from ideas originated by Mr. 
Lawrence. 

Even banking and baseball do not absorb 
all his unusual énergies, however. He has 
been connected with = about every 
major civic venture in Portsmouth during 
the past twenty years. In 1919 he organ- 
ized the local Kiwanis Club and served as 
its president in 1921. Single-handed, he 
waged a successful campaign to pay off 
the entire indebtedness of the city hospital, 
amounting to $30,000. He has been an 
active figure in state political circles. He 
is vice-mayor of Portsmouth and is serving 
his second term on the City Council. 

In short, Frank D. Lawrence is quite a 
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: Stub helps customers keep record of their counter checks 


banker, quite a baseball enthusiast, quite 
a public servant—quite a man! 














CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS JUNE 30, 1941 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and with Federal 

Reserve Bank . . .. . $44,264,237.84 
Due from Other Banks . . . .. 7,180,003.68 $51,444,241.52 
United States Government Securities 84,707,307.98 
Other Bonds and Securities . . . . - ws 28.00 
Miscellaneous City and County Warrants . . . . 96.27 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . . . .. . 225,000.00 
Pee ee eee 24,997,799.06 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures . . . . 289,694.58 
oe ee ee ee 11.00 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of 

Credit and Acceptances 348,274.21 


Interest Accrued and Uncollected on Loans . . 25,501.66 

Interest Accrued and Uncollected on 
U.S. Government Securities . . . . . . 330,466.60 
Tees & «ie % wea ES $162,368,420.88 
SESE 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits: 
eee ee $86,419,355.60 
ee ee eee 56,064,407.54 
og a 10,763,813.35 $153,247,576.49 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances 
Interest Collected but Unearned 


375,374.21 





ae a ee 40,984.03 
Reserved for Dividends, Taxes and 

ae eee ee Bek Swe 224,857.29 
Reserved for Interest 2. . 2. . 2. 1. we 9,628.86 

Copal PoldIm 2 ww ww ke 3,000,000.00 

6 ee ek ee oe 4,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits ...... 970,000.00 8,470,000.00 
ee 8S eee Sere G $162,368,420.88 
SSE 


THE FARMERS AND MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS 

MEMBER 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORP. 


ANGELES 


Fourth and Main Streets 
Los Angeles, California 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM 




















F-\, DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY! | 














YOUR CHOICE $100 We ship prepaid in 


U.S.A. one handsome metal wall cabinet with complete fill- 
ing of paper cups. Choice of either crisp, round, flat-bot- 
tomed AERO or unique, thrifty, wedge-shaped AJAX. State 
preference: send name and address with cash, check or 


money order for $1.00 today to Division nearest you! 


ADDRESS DEPT. A-8 


LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO. 
68 PRESCOTT ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
416 SECOND ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
Divisions of United States Envelope Company 


AJAX ® AERO 


SANITARY PAPER DRINKING CUPS 











Counter Checks Provided. With 
Detachable Stubs 


Counter checks provided with detach- 
able stubs are helping customers at the 
Upper Avenue National Bank of Chicago 
to keep better records of checks they 
fill out at the bank. These checks are also 
saving time and expense for the banks by 
reducing the number of overdrafts or 
returned checks. 

“A common habit among checking 
account customers,” comments Cashier 
F. A. McGlinchey, “‘is to forget about the 
counter checks they write at the bank, 
until an overdraft reminds them that they 
failed to make a proper record in their 
check books.” 

Customers who always make a practice 
of keeping records of counter checks have 
commented on the helpfulness of the new 
checks. Formerly, they report, they had 
to hunt around in pockets or purse for a 
slip of paper on which they might jot 
down the amount of the check written. 
Now, with the detachable stubs, they have 
a handy reminder and the job is easier. 


¢ o * 


Using Radio to Expand Auto 
Loan Volume 


Radio is credited with helping to expand 
the automobile loan business of The Citi- 
zens & Southern National Bank of South 
Carolina, Charleston, S. C., an — 
which is under the direction of Hugh C. 
Lane, first vice-president. 

The bank began to experiment with radio 
advertising about two years ago, first using 
spot announcements which were written 
and broadcast by station WCSC in Charles- 
ton. Desiring to reach the maximum 
audience, the bank on the advice of the 
radio station used floating announcements 
all over the schedule—in the early morning, 
at midday, and at night. As a result even 
some of the bank’s own customers, who 
had heretofore been arranging their per- 
sonal loans and automobile financing 
through other sources, were through the 
repetition convinced for the first time that 
the bank seriously wished to finance such 
requirements. 

n view of its satisfactory experience, 
The Citizens & Southern National Bank 
decided to expand its radio activity. In 
March of 1941 it selected the transcribed 
series entitled, ““The Face of the War— 
As Seen by Sam Cuff,” which it is cur- 
rently sponsoring Monday and Nba 
evenings. These five-minute Sam Cu 
transcriptions, produced by the National 
Broadcasting Company and available to 
other banks, were chosen because of the 
keen public interest in the development of 
the war. The purpose was to find a pro- 
gram which, like the bank’s loan activities, 
would be of a service nature. The bank 
felt that the public is frequently confused 
by the running reports of military activi- 
ties, and that by presenting an authorita- 
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tive, unbiased background of military 
information, it was rendering a worth- 
while service. 

While the service type of broadcast is 
not productive of sensational results, 
comments on the Sam Cuff program are 
favorable. The bank’s reaction toward 
radio as a medium and the current program 
in particular is best judged by the fact 
that its automobile loan business has 
increased 150 per cent in a steady upward 
climb. 

* ¢ ¢ 


A Publication of Particular 
Interest to Bankers 


RISK ELEMENTS IN CONSUMER 
INSTALLMENT FINANCING, by David 
Durand, 106 pages. $2.00. Published by 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, 1819 Broadway, New York City. 

Two easily computed indexes which can 
be used by installment lenders to analyze 
the effectiveness of their methods of select- 
ing customers are described in this report, 
which also works out several illustrative 
credit rating formulas for use by loan 
officers in ne the prospects for 
prompt repayment by individual appli- 
cants for loans. 

Mr. Durand’s indexes can be used to 
measure any individual credit factors which 
are believed to have an influence on repay- 
ment experience. For example, the amount 
of the borrower’s income, the length of the 
repayment period, or the size of the down 
payment required on an installment pur- 
chase, may be the factor selected for study. 
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Plan First Bank Branch at 
Flying Field 

Empire Trust Company in New York 
City has signed a lease for what is reported 
to be the first banking office to be opened 
at any airport in the world. This branch 
will be located at the giant LaGuardia Air- 
port, where banking facilities will be made 
available to thousands of officers, pilots, 
mechanics and clerical forces employed by 
the airlines and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. The accompanying pic- 
ture shows Henry C. Brunie, president of 
the Empire Trust Company, at LaGuardia 
Field, signing the lease with John Mc- 
Kenzie, Commissioner of Docks. 

The Empire Trust Company office will 
be on the lower floor of the rotunda of the 
Administration Building. An architect’s 





J. McKENZIE HENRY C. BRUNIE 


sketch reveals that it will be thoroughly 
modern in design, in keeping with its 
surroundings. 

The facilities of the branch will be avail- 
able about August 15. Over a million 
passengers a year use the LaGuardia 
terminal, and an additional two million 
persons visit the field annually. 








THE ONLY BANKING NIGHT SHIFT 
ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER 


Speeds your collection of 
New York State Cash Items 


@ Our Night Transit service can save your bank as 
much as 24 hours in the presentation of cash items 
throughout New York State ! 

We meet all planes and trains up to three in the 
morning. Incoming cash items aie sorted and re- 
dispatched to their destinations by the fastest 
possible route. This means presentation hours in 
advance of other methods. 

With few exceptions, items arriving prior to 12:30 
A.M. will be presented the next business day in 
60 New York State cities and towns. Cash items 
to other parts of the country are handled with 
comparable speed. 

Let us show you how we can bring about a worth- 
while reduction in float by speeding up your pres- 
entations and collections in New York State. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


A Marine Midland Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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$100,000 POLICY 


with Fidelity Bonds, on each operation 


This provides adequate coverage for most 
operations, but, when this coverage is 
exceeded by storage value, additional 
bonds will be written. Each of the four 
essential safeguards are provided. 


1. Warehousemen’s Legal Liability 
Policy . . . $100,000. 


2. Fidelity Bonds for Custodians... 
$100,000 each. Cumulative. With rein- 
statement feature furnishing a minimum 
of $200,000 on each operation. 


3. Individual Bonds for officers sign- 
ing our warehouse receipts. 


4. Workmen’s Compensation and Em- 


ployers’ Liability Insurance .. . full 
statutory limits. 


No. 1 policy and No. 2 bond are furnished 
by Continental Casualty Company, thus 
eliminating divided responsibility and 
future controversy. 
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AS SAFE AS THOUGH STORED 
IN YOUR STRONGEST VAULT 


When your inventory loans are represented by warehouse receipts 
issued under the ‘Tidewater Method” of field warehousing, your 
collateral will be surrounded by an assemblage of safeguards as 
secure as time locks and walls of steel. 


Liability policies, fidelity bonds, individual bonds, workmen’s 
compensation, employer's liability insurance, and other legal 
guarantees are liberally provided. Inventories will be under the 
custodianship of a capable, soundly financed organization com- 
posed of men of broad field warehousing experience. 


In addition to thorough protection, the “Tidewater Method”’ of field 
warehousing embodies all the other elements of desirable credit. 
The collateral is liquid and flexible. Your bank is relieved of much 
of the detail and supervision. Handling is materially simplified. And 
the operation is conducted in full accordance with the Uniform 
Warehouse Receipts Act, meets the full eligibility requirements of 


the Federal Reserve Bank. Your bank is assured of a profitable 
rate of interest. 


Investigate the complete and efficient service provided by the 
“Tidewater Method’’. The first step is to write today for a copy of 
“Inventory Financing through Field Warehousing’, the latest 
treatise on this important subject. 


TIDEWATER FIELD WAREHOUSES, INC. 





17 STATE STREET e NEW YORK CITY Joseph E. Lowee Vice President 


76 Sunapee St., Springfield, Mass. ...453 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. ... 1423 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 


Other offices at, and associated with, the Chain of Tidewater Terminals and Inland Warehouses; Boston 
Tidewater Terminal, BOSTON. Merchants Warehouse Co., BOSTON. Keystone Warehouse Co., BUFFALO. 
Bayway Terminal Corporation, ELIZABETH. Newark Tidewater Terminal, Inc.. NEWARK. Norfolk Tidewater 
Terminals, NORFOLK. Merchants Warehouse Co., PHILADELPHIA. Executive Offices, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE “TIDEWATER METHOD” OF FIELD WAREHOUSING MOVES THE WAREHOUSE TO THE GOODS 
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Looking south, the Chicago Board of 
LaSalle Street Trade building looms up at the street’s 
end. On the opposite corner, at the right, is the Chicago Federal 
Reserve Bank. Across the street is the Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company 


Looking east, with a corner of The North- 
Monroe Street ern Trust Company in the left fore- 
ground. Harris Trust and Savings Bank is across the street, in the 
middle of the next block, and e First National Bank is on the 
left, at the far corner of the second intersection 





. «Many delegates will visit banks in Chicago’s great financial district 


Chicago CONVENTION 


The timely keynote of this year’s A. B. A. convention at Chicago 
will be the vital theme: “The Banks and the Defense Program” 


bankers 


HICAGO’S greet this 
C annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association not as a 
newcomer but rather as an old and 
tested friend. In 1918, in 1924 and 
again in 1933 the A. B. A. has met at 
Chicago. That Chicago extended the 
invitation to the A. B. A. again for 
1941 is convincing evidence that each 
likes the other and that they get along 
together unusually well. 

This year’s convention meets under 
circumstances that find the banks of 
the United States carrying extraor- 
dinary responsibilities. ‘The Banks 
and the Defense Program”’ is the theme 
of this meeting. The entire program 


By 
FRED A. CUSCADEN 


Chairman, Convention Executive Committee, and 
Vice-president, The Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


is keyed to equip the nation’s bankers 
with the broadened understanding 


‘and specialized knowledge required at 


this troubled time. President P. D. 
Houston, Dr. Harold Stonier, and their 
lieutenants, are making all program 
arrangements with this purpose fore- 
most in their minds. 


Because events change so rapidly 
right now, each turn’ of the wheel 
bringing with it a new and different 
set of problems, the convention pro- 
gram has purposely been left in fluid 
condition far longer than usual. As 
this is written, in mid-July, the con- 
vention’s principal speakers have not 
yet been chosen, nor their subjects 
assigned. Thus there is every assur- 
ance that when finally the invitations 
are issued, they will bring to address 
the general sessions men equipped with 
authoritative last-minute information 
on the topics that will then be most 
timely. 

The committees of the convention 








Chicago’s impressive skyline symbolizes its importance as a center of finance, business and industry. Its central location make; ely 


organization have been meeting regu- 
larly in Chicago, and perfecting the 
plans for welcoming the visitors. The 
general committee consists of the top 
officers of the city’s major banks. Its 
chairman is Philip R. Clarke, president, 
City National Bank & Trust Company, 
and its members are Edward E. Brown 
and Bentley G. McCloud of the First 
National Bank, Walter J. Cummings 
and James R. Leavell of the Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank, Wil- 
liam C. Cummings of the Drovers 
National Bank, Charles G. Dawes of 
the City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Albert W. Harris and Howard 
W. Fenton of the Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank, David H. Reimers of 
the Live Stock National Bank, Solo- 


mon A. Smith of The Northern Trust 
Company, Lawrence F. Stern of the 
American National Bank & Trust 
Company, and Clifford S. Young of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
Joining this group in welcoming visit- 
ing bankers is the executive committee, 
consisting of John S. Broeksmit of the 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Reuben 
G. Danielson of the Continental Illi- 
nois National Bank, John F. Hagey 
of the First National Bank, William 
H. Miller of the City National Bank 
& Trust Company, Edwin N. Van 
Horne of the American National Bank 
& Trust Company, and the writer. 
The outstanding advantage of Chi- 
cago as the site of banking’s annual 
national convention comes from its 





central location, and its unique posi- 
tion as a center of rail and air trans- 
portation. It is a fair estimate that 
75 per cent of the nation’s bankers are 
within an overnight Pullman ride from 
Chicago, since this distance reaches 
out to cities as far separated as New 
York, New Orleans, and Denver. The 
air-minded banker can reach Chicago 
by spending no more than one night’s 
time in transit from any major city in 
the United States or Canada. 
Chicago’s importance as a center of 
finance, industry, and business is so 
well known to all bankers that it is 
needless here to enlarge upon the 
point. The population of the city 
itself exceeds 3,000,000 not counting 
the industrial and residential suburban 


Chicago committees are perfecting plans for giving attending delegates a warm welcome and an outstanding convention 


Around the table, from left to right, are: Royden K. Pretty, vice- 
chairman, Hotel Committee, second vice-president, The Northern 
Trust Company; Kent C. Childs, chairman, Information and 
Publicity Committee, vice-president, Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company; Joseph F. Govan, vice-chairman, 
Transportation Committee, vice-president, City National Bank and 
Trust Co.; C. Edgar Johnson, chairman, Arrangements Committee, 
assistant vice-president, The First National Bank; Richard W. Hill, 
secretary, American Bankers Association; Fred A. Cuscaden, chair- 
man, Executive Committee, vice-president, The Northern Trust 
Company; Philip R. Clarke, chairman, General Committee, presi- 
dent, City National Bank and Trust Company; William H. Miller, 


chairman, Entertainment Committee, vice-president, City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company; John J. Anton, chairman, Finance 
Committee, vice-president, e First National Bank; Melvin H. 
Thies, vice-chairman, Golf Committee, assistant vice-president, 
The First National Bank; Frank C. Rathje, vice-chairman, Recep- 
tion Committee, president, Chicago City Bank & Trust Company; 
Charles M. Nelson, chairman, Halls, Meeting Places and Educa- 
tional a vice-president and cashier, e Northern Trust 
Company. mmittee heads unable to be present were: Mrs. 
James R. Leavell, chairman, Ladies Committee, and A. 
Brinkman, chairman, Registration Committee, vice-president, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
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rely an overnight trip for most bankers 


territory that stretches from Gary on 
the southeast to Aurora and Elgin on 
the west and Waukegan on the north. 
The city is large enough to take in its 
stride even so large a convention as 
that of the A. B. A. and still go about 
its everyday business undisturbed. In 
fact, the city entertains equally large 
conventions each year without attract- 
ing the attention of most of the people 
who work in the offices of the Loop. 
This matter-of-factness of a great city 
is appreciated by those visitors who 
wish to become better acquainted with 
Chicago as it really is. 


(CHICAGO weather is notoriously un- 

predictable, and is never a greater 
menace to the weather forecaster’s 
reputation than in early autumn. 
Toward the end of September, as the 
A. B. A. convention visitors assemble, 
the days are most likely to be cool and 
clear, the nights distinctly on the 
chilly side. But there is always the 
chance that summer may linger on. 
The best advance advice that can be 
offered by the convention Committee 
on Arrangement of Delegates’. Ward- 
robes is to bring a topcoat without 
fail—and just to be on the safe side, 
put a light weight suit in your bag 
along with your ordinary fall clothes. 

Convention headquarters is The 
Stevens, which Chicagoans love to 
brag about as the world’s largest 
hotel. Its particular advantages are 
that, besides housing a substantially 
greater proportion of the A. B. A. 
convention visitors than can usually 
be accommodated at a headquarters 
hotel, its facilities make it possible to 
hold all general sessions of the conven- 
tion under its roof, as well as the count- 
less division meetings, group meetings, 
round table conferences and breakfast, 
luncheon, and dinner get-togethers. In 
fact, except for the inaugural —which 
is planned for the historic Orchestra 
Hall, a few blocks up Michigan 
Avenue —all business of the conven- 
tion is scheduled within The Stevens. 

Other well-known lake-front hotels 
that are only a few steps from conven- 
tion headquarters, are The Blackstone, 


Congress, and Auditorium. Farther 
up the avenue, just above the Loop, 
are Chicago Towers and The Drake. 
Inside the Loop, and hence familiar to 
many bankers for their convenience to 
the financial district centering on 
LaSalle Street and Monroe Street, are 
other large, excellent hotels including 
the Palmer House, Sherman, LaSalle 
and Morrison. 

As every banker recognizes, some of 
the country’s really large banks, active 
in providing correspondent banking 
service throughout the United States, 
are in Chicago. The Continental IIli- 
nois National Bank and the First 
National Bank can both claim totals 
exceeding a billion dollars, while The 
Northern Trust Company, the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, and the City 
National Bank & Trust Company have 
footings high in big figures. Other 
institutions that do a_ substantial 
correspondent banking business are 
the American National Bank & Trust 
Company, the Drovers National Bank, 
and the Live Stock National Bank. 

The program as worked out for the 
convention has aroused real enthusiasm 
among the Chicago bankers who have 
participated in its development. Presi- 
dent P. D. Houston, who is also chair- 
man of the board of the American 
National Bank, Nashville, Tennessee, 
will preside at the general sessions, 
assisted by the other officers of the 
association: First Vice-president, H. 
W. Koeneke, president, Security Bank 
of Ponca City, Ponca City, Oklahoma; 
Second Vice-president, W. L. Heming- 
way, president, Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Treasurer, B. Murray Pey- 
ton, president, The Minnesota Na- 


Convention business meetings will all be held at The Stevens 
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P. D. HOUSTON, president, American Bankers 
Association 


. . will preside at general sessions 


tional Bank, Duluth, Minnesota; Ex- 
ecutive Manager Harold Stonier and 
Secretary Richard W. Hill. 

The oldest living ex-president of the 
A. B. A. is definitely planning to 
attend this convention. E. F. Swinney, 
now chairman of the board, First 
National Bank of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, was president of the A. B. A. in 
1904, and has made reservations to 
renew old acquaintances at Chicago. 

An innovation from last year’s 
schedule comes in rearrangement of the 
times for meetings of the divisions of 

See CHICAGO CONVENTION—Page 30 
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Factors in Ver 
LoAN FINANCING 


HERE is nothing particularly 

new about term or intermediate 

loans. They are simply loans 
made for longer than one year, occa- 
sionally up to ten years, but negotiated 
by commercial banks with industrial 
concerns rather than being sold by 
investment bankers to the public. 

The changes in banking and business 
that led to the development of term 
loans in 1934-35 came about over a 
period of years, principally since 1929. 
Commercial ninety-day and six-months 
loans in our banks began to decline. 
As an offset, banks increased their 
holdings of government obligations, 
and excess reserves accumulated. In- 
terest rates declined. 

Formation of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, with its conse- 
quent regulations and rulings, tended 
to make new financing more difficult 
from the standpoint of the lender as 
well as of the borrower. Banks needed 
earnings, and borrowers with outstand- 
ing obligations at pre-1929 interest 
rates were glad to discuss the situa- 
tion. 

One stumbling block remained. For 
many years, loans not liquidated 
annually were classified by the exam- 
iners as: Slow; Doubtful; or, Loss. To 


Four major classifications of term loan borrowers. 


By 


PERCY J. 


EBBOTT 


Vice-president, The Chase National Bank, 
New York City 


An unusually informative and factual article on the 


technique of making term 


loans, as learned by the 


writer from extensive experience with this type of 


financing since 1934. A sound, practical discussion 


allow greater freedom of judgment, 
government authorities changed these 
regulations in 1938. The fetish of 
liquidity was subordinated to assur- 
ance of repayment in accordance with 
a predetermined schedule, the princi- 
pal amount at all times being properly 
protected by assets, earnings, or col- 
lateral. 

The news spread rapidly among bor- 
rowers that money at low rates was 
available at their banks for refunding 
loans up to five years. Some of their 
major reasons for being interested in 
term loans were: 


Each 


Commercial (Manufacturers, Jobbers, Retailers) 


1. Refunding high-rate bonds or 
debentures; 

2. Purchasing machinery and equip- 
ment; 

3. Replacing short-term credit, 
thereby fixing the interest rate for a 
longer period; 

4. Savings by eliminating costs of 
registration of a public issue and of 
listing it on the exchanges, plus savings 
in legal expense incident to registration 
and listing; 

5. Elimination of mortgages (in 
most instances) and possibly some 
restrictions of the indenture; 


demands specialized knowledge by loan office 


Oil Industry 
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1 officegterent analyzes of earning schedules, etc. 
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PERCY J. EBBOTT, at his desk in the bank 


. experience with term loans satisfactory to date 


6. Convenience of dealing with a 
bank, or a few banks, as contrasted 
with numerous holders of a publicly 
distributed issue; 

7. Expenses of trustee. 

In making a term loan, we first look 
at the current balance sheet and 
operating statement, and at those 
from at least five previous fiscal 
audits. If these are satisfactory, if 
ratios are right (usually better than 
two for one), if working capital has 
been built up satisfactorily, and if 
earnings are good, other factors must 
next be considered. 


Finance Companies 





If there is a mortgage or debenture 
issue which is being refinanced by a 
term loan of shorter duration, it is 
important that the borrower give care- 
ful consideration to the effect of earlier 
payments on his financial require- 
ments. At this point the discussion 
will naturally turn to what net savings 
can be realized by the borrower in this 
refunding operation, and the schedule 
of amortization payments to be agreed 
upon. Usually a mortgage or deben- 
ture is callable only at an interest date 
and upon published notice of intention 
to call. If the actual forward date 
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when the money will be needed is far 
enough in the future, the lender is 
entitled to ask for a commitment com- 
mission for agreeing to stand by, re- 
gardless of circumstances that might 
meanwhile arise. This commission 
varies with the period of time granted 
by the call option, and ranges from 
\y per cent flat or per annum, up to 
1 per cent—or in some cases an 
arbitrarv fee is mutually agreed upon. 

In arriving at an interest rate, con- 
siderable “sparring” usually occurs. 
The banker keeps in mind the com- 
petition of other banks eager to lend 
money, and stresses to the borrower 
the savings to be realized. The length 
of time the loan is to run, and the 
amortization schedule, are important 
considerations. In some term loans, 
the last maturity is larger than in the 
earlier years, and is called a “‘balloon.” 

When term loans were new, the 
custom was to graduate the rates, 
beginning for example at 11% per cent 
for the first year and stepping up by 
4 per cent or \% per cent per annum. 
But experience eventually showed that 
the borrower wanted to know the 
actual cost of the money, in a flat 
percentage for the term of the loan 
and the actual amount in dollars 
needed each year for amortization and 
interest. Therefore, most term loans 
are now negotiated at a flat rate, 
arrived at by a weighted average of 
the series. The vast majority of these 
loans gives the borrower the privilege 
of prepaying the entire loan, or any 
part thereof in the inverse order of 
maturities. Just as the issuer of a 
bond must pay a penalty for redemp- 
tion prior to maturity, so the borrower 
under a term loan must pay an antici- 
pation premium for exercising this 
privilege — usually the premium is 
higher for the early years and declines 


In any term loan, however, management is of highest importance 


Public Utilities 
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with banks: 


a longer period 


restrictions of the indenture 


7. Expenses of trustee 








SEVEN MAJOR REASONS FOR TERM LOANS 


The following are listed by Mr. Ebbott as among the most important 
considerations which have lead borrowers to arrange term loans 


1. Refunding high-rate bonds or debentures 
2. Purchasing machinery and equipment 


3. Replacing short-term credit, thereby fixing the interest rate for 


4. Savings by eliminating costs of registration of a public issue 
and of listing it on the exchanges, plus savings in legal expense 
incident to registration and listing 


5. Elimination of mortgages (in most instances) and possibly some 


6. Convenience of dealing with a bank, or a few banks, as con- 
trasted with numerous holders of a publicly distributed issue 














“ .. helpful to business and profitable to banks,”’ says Mr. Ebbott 


as the obligation nears maturity. This 
clause came from experience, for of 
the early loans, too many to suit the 
banks were paid off before maturity. 
Incidentally, this is an excellent index 
of the high quality of sound inter- 
mediate loans. 

From the standpoint of the borrower 
as well as of the lender, it is in general 
desirable to hold to a minimum the 
number of participating banks. The 
smaller the number of interested banks, 
the easier it is to reach a meeting of 
minds. If, later, the borrower has to 
ask for revisions, these are more 
expeditiously accomplished if only a 
few assents are required. More of the 
public utility loans involve multi-bank 
arrangements than in the other classes, 
perhaps because of their larger average 
size. 

The charter provisions of the cor- 
poration must be examined, the formal 
agreement incorporating all provisions 
must be clearly spelled out to the 
satisfaction of both parties, and an 
opinion must be given the lender that 
no legal obstacle exists which may 
adversely affect the transaction. This 
legal expense is, naturally, for the 
account of the borrower. 

The banker rocks back in his chair 
and gives a thought to management — 
age, ability, and character. Is it a 
one-man outfit, or is there a well- 
integrated staff? Past record must be 
reviewed as well as forward plans. 
What about the operating record? 
Trend in sales? Trend in earnings 
and fluctuations in those earnings? 


What about the line of business? Is it 
a jobber who is living in the past and 
has not heard about national chains, 
or is it a secondary business entirely 
dependent upon another for its pros- 
perity? What about its type of 
product? Is it based on a patent that 
is expiring or subject to infringement? 
Is it subject to style changes, or is it 
stable? Could a new and more ef- 
ficient method of manufacture or 
fabrication or distribution eliminate or 
handicap the firm? What is the trend 
in sales expense? What is the com- 
pany’s status competitively? Has its 
product public acceptance? Has the 
management proved its sales and 
advertising ability? Can it hold its 
own or enhance its position during the 
term of the loan under consideration? 
Is the business sound, and is it expand- 
ing its profits annually? In _ short, 
does its future look assured at least 
during the life of this loan? 


HERE has been some criticism of 

banks for unwillingness to make 
term loans of small size. An accurate 
statement would be that the competent 
banker has no objection to the small 
size of a requested term loan. Rather, 
the fact that the required sum is small 
is almost prima facie evidence that the 
loan probably does not meet the 
standards of a sound term loan. The 
applicant who comes in for, say, 
$50,000 spread across five years of 
repayments probably does not check 
satisfactorily against all the questions 
listed just above. If he did, he would 


alréady have the $50,000, or could 
get it at his bank on a current loan. 
Also, a small firm can seldom afford 
the cost of more than one top-notch 
executive. We have not yet been able 
to convince ourselves that a business 
headed by an extremely capable man, 
but without an equally capable man 
backing him up, is a safe borrower of 
depositors’ funds for a term of years. 
The lender cannot take the chance 
that the right successor will be forth- 
coming to replace the present chief 
executive several years hence. 


WE recently made a term loan of 

$50,000, but the circumstances were 
unusual. Three rather young men of 
demonstrated ability, the owners of a 
good business, were buying an estab- 
lished company in a related line. They 
had $150,000 of their own, but they 
needed $50,000 more for the deal — 
and they preferred not to take it out 
of their older business. We let them 
have the $50,000 because of their 
established record of accomplishment. 

Here, as in all term loans, proved 
management ability was of top im- 
portance. Only recently there came 
to us for a sizable intermediate loan a 
young man who succeeded his father 
at the head of a profitable corporation 
that has long been our customer. He 
wanted the money for three moves 
that he called progressive steps. One 
looked sound to our technical expert 
in this industry, the other two looked 
visionary. We decided that his pro- 
gram called for a larger dose of progress 
than the business could conservatively 
assimilate at a single gulp. Our corol- 
lary conclusion was that the young 
man’s feet were a little off the ground — 
and five years is a long time to back 
someone in the clouds. Regretfully, 
we turned it down. 

When we have checked over the 
imposing list of queries about a loan 
and can answer favorably to all of 
them, we are almost ready to consider 
terms of a deal. If the banker is 
normally cautious, he says to himself 
at this stage: ‘“‘Here is a loan which 
may not be completely paid for five 
years. During this time, I have to 
live with it and take full responsibility 
for its performance. In the interval, I 
need 1,800 nights of sound sleep, and 
I should like to continue collecting my 
pay check every month. Therefore, 
I must have some protective clauses 
incorporated into a formal agreement 
to mature this loan in case of any un- 
foreseen contingency.” 

Here is where the horse-trading 
necessarily enters —the lender’s appre- 
hensions are one reason why every 
term loan is different. The other, and 
more obvious reason for dissimilarity 
of loan terms, is that each loan should 
be made to fit the individual needs of 


See TERM LOAN FINANCING—Page 3@ 
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Banking as Viewed 
from WASHINGTON 


* * 
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By HENRY D. RALPH, Washington Correspondent 


Inflation Fears and 
Price Control 


Plans for controlling inflationary 
tendencies are prominently before ad- 
ministration officials today as the 
tempo of the defense program in- 
creases and industrial activity mounts. 

Currently most prominent are plans 
for price control. While Congress 
debates the wisdom and legality of 
specific steps, the necessity for and the 
general policies of the price problem 
have been rather clearly outlined by a 
number of administration officials. 
Among these are Leon Henderson, 
Administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply, 
and Donald M. Nelson, Director of 
the Division of Purchases of the Office 
of Production Management. 

Besides price control, another pres- 
ent objective is to increase the output 
of civilian goods to prevent both in- 
flation and a reduction in the standard 
of living wherever this can be done 
without conflicting with the armament 
effort. It is also recognized that with 
some commodities increases in price 
bring an increase in production as 
high-cost producers are enabled to 
enter the market. But beyond that 
point a rising price level is not con- 
sidered helpful. 

While relying chiefly on direct price 
control, the officials have not over- 
looked the possible contributions of 
fiscal and banking controls. In a 
recent article Messrs. Henderson and 
Nelson said: ‘‘Synchronized with these 
efforts in time but in a different area, 
the government should manage its 
financial affairs in a way to contribute 
to the objective of averting price 
spirals and inflation and, at the same 
time, to facilitate the transfer of 
resources to defense production.” In 
the same article they also stated: 
‘‘When we get near to the point of full 
employment of resources, it may prove 
desirable to limit the ability of the 


LEON HENDERSON, 


The objective is to avert 


banking system to expand the volume 
of credit. The simplest way to do so 
would be an increase in the reserve 
requirements of the Federal Reserve 
System and probably an extension of 
reserve requirements in some form to 
other commercial banks. While this 
step, if taken alone, would not be 
sufficient to prevent inflation, it may 
be helpful in averting a runaway price 
increase if supplemented by adequate 
fiscal policies and wise direct measures 
of price control.” 

A hint that even these weapons will 
not be sufficient and that others, such 
as compulsory savings, may be needed, 
was dropped by Mr. Henderson at 
recent hearings before the House 
appropriations committee. In answer 
to questions, he said: 

“I think we will get to the place 
where we will have semi-voluntary 
savings. I think our chief reliance 





OPACS Administrator 


price spirals and inflation 


would be on voluntary savings as in 
England, which has had a tremendous 
success with voluntary savings. But 
even so, because of a lag in our tax 
program and savings bond program 
we have reached a situation that means 
priorities and an enormous increase in 
payrolls, which gives people a hunger 
for goods. ‘We have made studies on 
compulsory savings, and I ‘think we 
will come to a place where there will 
be compulsory savings through savings 
at the source, a wage payroll deduc- 
tion. That may be inevitable.” 
Sf Sd S 


Prospect for Federal Curb 
of Consumer Credit 


The government is definitely con- 
cerned about the potential inflationary 
aspects of installment credit, but for 
the present it is relying on the volun- 
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CHARLES B. HENDERSON 


. . new chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


tary co-operation of lenders rather than 
new laws or regulations. Officials have 
viewed with much approval the recom- 
mendations for tightening the terms 
of time sales contracts made by the 
Consumer Credit Council of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, and also the 
actions of mail order houses and other 
distributors to increase down pay- 
ments and shorten the time of pay- 
ment. 

In spite of this trend, some govern- 
ment -officials believe that Federal 
regulation may be necessary in the 
near future to restritt installment 
credit even more, in order to prevent 
an inflationary buying wave. The 
Federal Resefve Board has prepared 
a plan for such regulation, which 
would require legislation for full 
effectiveness. Even under its present 
powers it could bring pressure on 
banks to restrict the volume of their 
consumer loans and purchases of in- 
stallment paper from dealers and 
finance companies. 

There is no thought, however, that 
installment buying should be _ pro- 
hibited or even violently curtailed. 
So far, the only positive action taken 
by the government has been a tighten- 
ing of installment sales for electrical 
equipment and appliances by the 
Electric Home and Farm Authority. 

. Sd 2 


New RFC Chairman 
Is Elected 


Charles B. Henderson has _ been 
elected Chairman of the Reconstruc- 


tion Finance Corporation, succeeding 
Emil Schram who resigned to become 
president of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Mr. Henderson has been 
a member of the board of directors of 
the RFC since 1934. 

The new chairman was born in San 
Jose, California, in 1873, studied law 
at Stanford University and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and began the 
practice of law at Elko, Nevada, in 
1896. He later served as District 
Attorney of Elko County and was a 
member of the Nevada legislature, 
and in 1918 filled the balance of an 
unexpired term as United States 
Senator from Nevada. 


e ° * 


Priority Control Now Affects 
Home Building 


Priority control has now been ex- 
tended to home building, and persons 
erecting homes outside of designated 
defense areas may not be able to obtain 
essential materials to complete them. 
This development should be watched 
closely by banks and building and loan 
associations financing home construc- 
tion, as it will affect not only the 
quantity of materials available but 
also their quality since substitutes may 
have to be used which will decrease 
the value of a house and shorten its 
life. 

A program for housing priorities has 
been worked out jointly by Charles F. 
Palmer, Co-ordinator of Defense Hous- 
ing, and E. R. Stettinius, Jr., Director 
of Priorities of the Office of Production 


Management. The plan insures first 
call on scarce materials to housing in 
defense areas, either publicly or pri- 
vately financed. 

The Housing Co-ordinator furnishes 
the Priorities Division of OPM with 
lists of all publicly financed defense 
housing projects, and all communities 
(at present there are about 200) which 
have been designated as needing more 
housing for defense workers. Con- 
tractors for such projects, or for 
private housing in the designated 
areas, may then obtain priority orders 
providing them with speedy delivery 
of supplies and materials on a specially 
prepared Defense Housing Critical 
List. This list probably will not cover 
such materials as lumber and brick, 
on which there is no need for priorities 
at present, but it will cover many 
essential materials such as plumbing 
and wiring. The Critical List priori- 
ties, however, will not permit even 
defense housing contractors to obtain 
materials made of essential defense 
metals such as aluminum, copper, 
nickel, bronze, and zinc, except on a 
special certification from the Defense 
Housing Co-ordinator that products 
containing these materials are abso- 
lutely essential and that adequate 
substitutes cannot be used. 

The Critical List will be revised 
from time to time but when a defense 
housing contractor has difficulty ob- 
taining material not on the list he 
may apply through the Co-ordinator’s 
office for an individual priority order. 

Private builders in designated de- 
fense areas may obtain priority ratings 
for materials on the Critical List, but 
only if the houses they propose to 
build are suitable for occupancy by 
defense workers. Such housing has 
been defined as a house selling for 
$6,000 or less, or a house or apartment 
renting for $50 or less per month. 
Exceptions will be made for priorities 
for some more expensive construction 
in defense areas if it can be shown that 
it is necessary for defense, such as 
construction of a home by a non- 
defense worker who will vacate a house 
or apartment suitable for a defense 
worker. The program will also apply 
to rehabilitation of old structures to 
make them habitable for defense 


workers. 
+ s a 


Home Loan Bank Board 
Moves to New York 


Housing conditions in Washington 
are so acute that one of the govern- 
ment’s principal housing agencies is 
moving out of the Capitol to relinquish 
office space for workers in defense 
agencies. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
is moving its headquarters and approxi- 
mately 1,000 employees to New York, 
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and will retain only a skeleton staff in 
Washington to contact other govern- 
ment agencies. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, largest of the agencies under the 
Bank Board, was decentralized in 
1935, and now operates through ten 
regional offices, but more than 900 of 
its 7,800 employees have been in the 
Washington office. The Bank Board 
itself and the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation have had 
relatively small staffs in Washington. 


4 ° 


Defense Bond Sales Fall, 
Promotion Increases 


Sales of defense savings bonds 
entered a summer slump after the 
first rush to buy when the new series 
of “baby bonds” were put on sale 
May 1, but the Treasury Department, 
with the co-operation of banks and 
business concerns throughout the coun- 
try, is increasing its advertising and 
promotion campaign. 

During May the sale of all three 
types of defense savings bonds totaled 
$438,230,000, or an average of more 
than $100,000,000 per week, but sales 
in June were only $268,965,000. The 
best sale has been for Series G bonds, 
more suited to persons of large income, 
rather than the Series E which is 
issued in small denominations and was 
intended to be the most popular. It 
was hoped that the latter would be a 
considerable factor in drawing off 
increased earnings of low-income fami- 
lies in order to prevent a wave of pur- 
chasing leading to inflation. 

During May the sale of the three 
types, based on the issue or cost price, 
was as follows: Series E, $114,837,000; 
Series F, $45,521,000; Series G, $227,- 
872,000. During June the break- 
down was: Series E, $98,725,000; 
Series F, $22,965,000; Series G, $147,- 
275,000. 

Banks are far outstripping post 
offices in the sale of the Series E 
defense bonds. A test breakdown of 
the sales returns during the first three 
weeks in June showed that banks had 
sold $41,627,000 of Series E bonds 
while post offices sold $29,272,000. 

The defense savings bond and stamp 
program is a continuing one, and sales 
are expected to pick up markedly in 
the fall as more people become accus- 
tomed to putting a part of their earn- 
ings in bonds and stamps each month. 
To make this easier for both national 
and local advertisers, the Treasury 
Department has prepared leaflets and 
posters for free distribution by banks 
and other business concerns sending 
out regular mailings, and has prepared 
cuts and mats which advertisers may 
use, over their own names, in their 
regular newspaper and advertising 
copy. 


MERLE E. SELECMAN, Advertising Director, 
American Bankers Association 
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HARFORD POWELL, Information Director, 
U. S. Treasury 


. review portfolio disclosing impressive volume of bank advertising 
promoting the sale of defense savings bonds 


Tax on Checks May Be 
Reinstated in Tax Bill 


A move to reinstate the proposed 
two-cent tax on bank checks in the 
tax bill is expected to be made when 
the measure reaches the floor of the 
Senate, probably about the middle of 
August. Growing opposition to the 
provision requiring the joint filing of 
income tax returns by husband and 
wife may force the elimination of this 
portion of the bill, in which case it will 
be necessary to make up the loss in 
revenue through the imposition of 
additional excise taxes, and it is be- 
lieved that the bank check tax, esti- 
mated to yield approximately $60,- 
000,000, may be reinserted in the bill 
together with higher rates on auto- 
mobiles and other excises in order to 
bring the yield of the bill back up to 
the $3,500,000,000 total sought by 
the Treasury. 

The tax on checks was eliminated 
from the bill by the House Ways and 
Means Committee following testimony 
by Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, strongly opposing 
such a tax. Mr. Eccles told the com- 
mittee that a Federal tax on bank 
checks would only tend to aggravate 
the situation at present with respect 
to the record volume of currency now 
in circulation. 

It is expected that the increase in 
the rate of taxation on leases of safe 


deposit boxes from 11 per cent to 20 
per cent, as proposed by the commit- 
tee, will be retained by both the House 
and Senate. This levy is estimated to 
return approximately $1,700,000 to 
the Treasury. 


Sf 4 ° 


Treasury Issues New Type of 
Tax Anticipation Notes 


A new type of Treasury security has 
been placed on the market for the sole 
purpose of permitting taxpayers to 
accumulate funds to meet the unprece- 
dented tax bills growing out of the 
defense program. 

The two-year tax anticipation notes 
are issued in two series. The first is 
called Tax Series-A-1943, and is issued 
in denominations of $25, $50, and $100. 
The amount of this series which can 
be presented in payment of income 
taxes will be limited to $1,200 per tax- 
payer in any one tax year. While the 
notes will provide a return of about 
1.92 per cent per year, the rate will 
not be expressed in terms of per cent. 
For a $25 denomination, the return 
will be expressed as 4 cents a month, 
$50 denomination at 8 cents a month, 
and $100 denomination at 16 cents a 
month. 

Tax Series-B-1943 is issued in de- 
nominations of $100, $500, .-$1,000, 
$10,000, and $100,000. The amount 

See WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT—Page 39 
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FEW months ago our, president, 
A glancing over the bank’s income 

and expense book for the month, 
noticed that our car expense had 
jumped 20 per cent. Our present 
system of exact cost analysis revealed 
immediately that it was in our mes- 
senger department where the increase 
had occurred, rather than in the two 
other departments where bank-owned 
cars are utilized. 

With that knowledge we could take 
immediate steps to bring the expense 
into line without stirring up discussion 
or ill will. We simply asked our 
messengers to turn in a mileage report 
each month, and we gave the garage 
keeper custody of the key to the car, 
with instructions to give it only to 
bank messengers or to those who car- 
ried written authority to use it. Once 
it was known that these restrictions 
were in force, expenses on the messen- 
ger car dropped automatically to a 
level that was normal. 

Experiences like this have con- 
vinced us of the value of exact cost 


Expenses of the bank are split into 26 
classifications, and allocated to the de- 
partments in which they were directly 
or indirectly incurred 





BREAKDOWN OF BANK 
EXPENSES 


as used by the Oak Park Trust and 
Savings Bank in analyzing its costs. 
These expenses are distributed to the 
departmental classifications shown in 
the adjoining columns: 


Advertising Insurance 

BooksandPeriodicals Legal Fees 

Car Operation Light and Power 

Carfare, Lunch, and Maintenance and 
Supper Money Repairs 

Checks Postage 

Credit Reports Rent 

Depreciation Salaries 

Directors Fees Stationery and Sup- 

Donations plies 

Dues Sundries 

Education Taxes 

Examination Fees Telephone and Tele- 

Express graph 

Recordak Miscellaneous 
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A Cost Pian for 
the Smaller Bank 


By 
FRED A. DONS | 


Auditor, Oak Park Trust and Savings Bank, 
Oak Park, Illinois 


A more exact knowledge of its costs has given the 


writer’s bank greater confidence in the legitimacy 


of its service charges. 


It has also made the staff 


more cost conscious, more alert to discover means 


of improving efficiency and reducing expenditures 


analysis, not only in medium-sized 
banks like ours, but also in the small 
banks. Discussion at round table 
meetings of the facts revealed in our 
analysis is helpful to our contact em- 
ployees as well as to our officers. These 
facts fortify us all with the legitimacy 
of our service charges, make us all 





more cost conscious in our work, more 
alert to what we can do to improve 
efficiency and reduce our operating 
expenses. Aggressive advertising and 
general economic conditions have been 
factors in bringing our deposits up 
from $9,000,000 in 1939, when the 
cost analysis system was inaugurated, 


























DEPARTMENTAL CLASSIFICATION USED IN 
COST ANALYSIS 
As indicated below, the various departments have been grouped under five larger divi- 
sions comprising the principal activities of the bank: 

DEPARTMENT DIVISION DEPARTMENT DIVISION 
Bookkeeping Commercial Building Invested Capital 
Collection Commercial Invested Capital Invested Capital 
Draft Commercial Savings Savings 
Paying and Receiving Commercial Trust Trust 
Proof and Distribution Commercial Safe Deposit Safe Deposit 
Securities Commercial 
Conversion (Loans and Discounts) 

Conversion (Investments) These departments represent conversion ex- 
Credit pense which is prorated to the Commercial, 
Discount Savings, and Invested Capital divisions upon 
Personal Loan a “funds employed’’ basis. 
Real Estate Loan 
Auditing 
Central Files 
_ 

essenger The expenses of these depart- 
Multilith ments are allocated to the above 
— ” divisions, upon the basis of direct 

tenographic use or expense. 

Telephone 
Contact Officers 
General Administration 
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ELLIS H. DENNEY, President 





E. H. WEGENER, Cashier 


FRED A. DONS, Auditor 


... exact cost figures help to guide the bank along sound lines 


to $12,000,000 in June, 1941—but 
without our exact knowledge of per 
item costs we would not have been 
able to maintain our ratio of profits 
to deposits. 

With conditions changing as rapidly 
as they are these days, with higher 
labor costs, larger taxes, and heavier 
expenses all along the line, we find it 
extremely worthwhile to have reliable 
and accurate measures to guide us in 
our judgments as we proceed from one 
month to another. Our present system 
indicates exactly where we need to 
cut operating costs, where to increase 
service charges, and when it is expedi- 
ent to expand the activities of any of 
our departments to take advantage of 
current trends. 


We used to think we had a cost 
analysis system before we inaugurated 
our present program. It did not, how- 
ever, supply us with the exact infor- 
mation we needed to be sure we were 
making a profit or loss on a given 
transaction. Our figures were more or 
less rough approximations of depart- 
mental expenses. If we thought that 
30 per cent overhead should go to the 
trust department, we just assigned it 
to that department, not based upon 
any particular reasoning, but just 
because we had to distribute the over- 
head in some way. Allocation of 
direct expense consisted mainly of 
salary cost. Today we know that 
the indirect expenses can’t be attrib- 
uted solely to salaries, that there 


are other factors that cover our over- 
head. 

We never did get a knowledge of our 
per item costs from the old method. 
All we did was to look around and 
study the charges made by other banks, 
and adapt similar charges, never know- 
ing whether they actually covered our 
needs or not. We know now that a 
customary rate is not always a true 
rate for our particular institution. 
Another bank might be charging 5 
cents per check drawn —if we follow 
their example hit or miss, we can be 
losing money recklessly, even though 
every member of our staff is doing his 
utmost to do a top-notch job. 

“But,” you may say, “‘an exact cost 
analysis system takes too much time 


Once a month, each department manager receives a detailed statement of monthly expenses 


(Below) Expenses shown on monthly vouchers (Right)Debit slip items are then posted on 
individual ledger sheets, by departments ffs 


are distributed on debit charge slips 

















‘ ‘EXPENSE DISTRIBUTION 


















OAK PARK TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 

Debit Expense Stationery and Supplies Date May 12, 1941 No. 20007 

. DEPARTMENT: Bookkeeping ACCOUNT NO. 101-22 
1. Bookkeeping 150.00 17. Safe Deposit EXPENSE: Stationery and Supplies SHEET NO. 1 
2, Building marae Ae : an : 
3. Central Files 19. Securities . 

* 20. Stenographic 

oe eee ———— 2. Some VOUCHER NO. CHARGES CREDITS ## DATE BALANCE 
6. Discount 50.00 22. Trust 2650 
7. Draft wer in O86 Lath . spe 6/11/41 160.00 
8. Mail 24. General Officers ; 
9. Messenger 25. Conversion (L. & D.) 
12, Paying and Receiving -26. Conversion (Invest.) 
13. Personal Loan 27. Gen. Administration ‘ 
14, Police 28. Invested Capital 
15. Proof and Distribution 29. Auditing 
16, Real Estate Loan 30. Total” 250,00 
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INCOME: 
Late Payment Charges 


EXPENSES: 


Direct Operating Expense 
Books and Periodicals .. 
Carfare, Lunch, and ait Money 
Car Operation 
Credit Reports 
Depreciation 
Dues F 
Examination Fees 
Insurance 
Legal . 

Light and Power 
Maintenance and Repairs 
Rent ; 
Postage 

Salaries. ‘ 
Stationery and Supplies 
Sundries é ; 
Taxes 

Telephone and Telegraph 


Indirect Operating ceteauel 
Central Files . 
Mail 
Messenger 
| Multilith 
Telephone 


Advertising 


Interest on Funds eteteauis 
$ 221,668 @ 1.57% 


Net Profit before Charge-offs 








PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENT 


Income and Expenses for the year ending December 31, 1940 


Interest earned on average (net) anaes of _— 688 . 


. $ 


‘ 256.28 


104.40 





. $ 21,370.32 
99.03 


$ 21,469.35 


22.00 
7.00 
83.62 
419.45 
107.33 
12.50 
33.00 
153.81 
31.30 
150.22 
34.75 
1,200.00 
257.16 
5,587.85 
152.37 
134.48 
223.48 


$ 8,866.60 


93.96 
31.27 
123.27 
290.70 


643.60 
2,007.17 


3,480.50 $ 14,997.87 


$ 6,471.48 

















Cost figures helped us decide to departmentalize personal loan activity 


and effort to be worth while for a 
smaller bank.” 

We haven’t found it so. A day each 
month of the accountant’s time and a 
day and a half each month on the part 


of a good typist is all we need to keep 
our system right up to date. 

Setting up the system takes a little 
longer. We prepared our first analysis 
after the books had been closed for the 


year, and didn’t have that first report 
ready until the end of March in 1939. 
Soon after that we were able to keep 
up with it from month to month. 

We prepare our income and expense 
book first to give us our monthly con- 
trol figures. The next step is to break 
down the expense figures to the 
twenty-six departments used in our 
analysis. We have grouped these 
departments under five larger divi- 
sions which comprise the principal 
activities of our bank, as follows: 
Commercial; Savings; Trust; Vault; 
Invested Capital, (that part of our 
expense made on behalf of stock- 
holders, including business procure- 
ment, directors’ fees, etc.). 

Our expense breakdown begins with 
a debit charge slip on which all the 
departments involved are listed. We 
take our information for these expense 
slips from the monthly vouchers, and 
the slips are numbered to coincide with 
the voucher number in case we need 
to check back for any reason. For 
instance, say we purchase $250 worth 
of supplies from a local stationery 
house. The invoices will be attached 
to our voucher and a review of these 
invoices will show which department 
should be charged. Perhaps $50 will 
go to the discount department, $150 
to the bookkeeping department, and 
$50 to the savings department. We 
go through each one of our expenses 
in this way until we have them all 
allocated. 

Our next step is to total the expense 
tickets and balance them with the 
expense control. Most of the expenses 
are easy to allocate. A few take 
thought —salaries, for instance, because 

See A COST PLAN—Page 33 


Example of yearly compilation of division expense by departments, from which item costs are computed 








Books and Periodicals 
Carfare, Lunch and oe Money 
Car Operation 

Checks 

Depreciation 

Dues 

Education 

Examination Fees 
Express 

Insurance 

Legal Fees 

Light and Power , 
Maintenance and Repairs 
Postage 

Rent 

Salaries. 

Stationery and Supplies 
Sundries 

Taxes ‘ 

Telephone and Telegraph 


TOTALS 











Analyzed by departments, for the year ending December 31, 1940 
‘ , Paying and Proof and Contact 

Bookkeeping Collection Draft Receiving Distribution Officers TOTAL 
$ 8.48 $ 26.40 $ 283.81 $ 318.69 
68.05 25.65 $ 7.20 100.90 
21.90 $ 365.35 75.70 462.95 
2,238.53 $ 514.37 2,752.90 
2,356.15 47.28 39.14 111.34 59.26 2,613.17 
60.00 60.00 
64.80 81.60 146.40 
42.00 12.50 12.50 24.00 25.00 116.00 
273.60 924.30 1,197.90 
1,463.39 67.99 234.66 644.40 640.00 193.71 3,244.15 
10.00 10.00 
256.46 10.26 13.05 94.92 79.74 42.33 496.76 
626.12 22.49 56.08 303.60 147.18 16.14 1,171.61 
2,231.04 187.94 44.23 69.03 346.88 2,879.12 
4,044.20 135.76 135.76 1,216.12 956.64 885.60 7,3 4.08 
16,795.22 1,065.60 2,066.40 8,898.29 6,978.83 9,519.53 45,323.87 
1,740.68 208.80 415.27 129.49 180.50 2,674.74 
26.62 36.44 26.10 7.50 222.38 319.04 
671.64 42.62 82.66 355.93 279.15 260.18 1,692.18 
316.68 59.73 183.08 60.88 243.90 864.27 
$ 32,971.96 $ 2,179.04 $ 3,199.20 $ 12,652.33 $ 10,416.28 $ 12,399.92 $ 73,818.73 
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I. L. FREIBERGER, GEORGE GUND... To the 
newly created office of chairman of the board, directors of 
The Cleveland Trust Co. on July 7 advanced I. L. Frei- 
berger, heretofore vice-president in charge of trust adminis- 
tration. George Gund, a director since 1937, was elected 
president succeeding Harris Creech who died May 18. 

Mr. Freiberger has been with the bank since 1901, 
devoting his entire career to trust work. He became trust 
officer in 1914, vice-president in 1915 and director in 1939. 
He has been a member of the bank’s executive committee 
since its inception about thirty years ago. 

Mr. Gund is prominent in industrial, real estate, insur- 
ance and financial circles. He was a member of the first 
class to go through the Harvard Business School, and started 
his business and banking career in 1910 as a messenger in 
the Seattle National Bank, where he advanced to various 
posts giving him a wide background of banking experience. 
He is president of Gund Realty Co. and director of a num- 
ber of insurance companies. 


DUNHAM B. SHERER, RALPH PETERS, JR., 
L. R. McWILLIAM ... To fill the vacancy created by 
the death of Walter E. Frew, Dunham B. Sherer has been 
elevated from president to chairman of the Corn Exchange 
Bank Trust Co., New York City. Ralph Peters, Jr., hitherto 
first vice-president, has succeeded Mr. Sherer as president. 
L. R. McWilliam, a vice-president, has been advanced to 
first vice-president. 

Mr. Sherer entered the employ of the Corn Exchange 
Bank as manager of the Harlem Branch thirty-nine years 
ago. He has successively occupied the positions of assistant 
cashier, vice-president and president. Mr. Peters, Jr., 
joined the bank in 1925 as assistant vice-president, and 
since that time has held various positions. He was elected 
a director in 1929. Mr. McWilliam has been with the 
bank since 1906, was elected assistant vice-president in 
1925 and vice-president in 1928. 

Mr. Frew, who died suddenly on May 19 at the age of 
seventy-seven, had been with the bank since 1899 and had 
served as president or chief executive since 1911. 


HARRY H. AUGUSTINE .. . Promotion of Harry 
H. Augustine, executive vice-president, to the presidency 
of State-Planters Bank & Trust Co., Richmond, Va., was 
announced on June 28. He succeeds Julien H. Hill, presi- 
dent since 1920, who was elevated to the chairmanship of 
the board. Mr. Augustine began his banking career with 
the First National Bank of Richmond in 1907. After over- 
seas service during the World War he returned to the bank 
and was made assistant cashier. He transferred to the 
National State and City Bank as vice-president in 1922, 
and was made executive vice-president of the State- 
Planters in 1937. 


HARVEY L. WELCH ... Robert Morris Associates, 
national organization of financial credit men, at their 
annual meeting June 21 elected Harvey L. Welch as presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. Mr. Welch is vice-president and 
manager of the credit department, First National Bank in 
St. Louis, having been with the bank since it was first 
organized. 

Mr. Welch has served as a director, vice-president, and 
on various committees of Robert Morris Associates. He is 
a past president of the St. Louis Association of Credit Men, 
and a former director of the National Association of Credit 
Men. For several years he was an instructor in Credits and 
Statement Analysis for the American Institute of Banking. 
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Mr. CLuTCHBILL 


Arranges a lrade 


it. I don’t want to be vice- 

president,” declaimed Director 
McTavish, taking a chubby brier pipe 
out of a side pocket and pointed the 
small end of it threatingly at Presi- 
dent Perkins. 

President Perkins swung his glisten- 
ing bald head left and right down the 
directors’ table of the Ferndale Na- 
tional as though hunting for help with 
a searchlight. 

“It’s the determination of this board 
you’ve got to do it,” he stormed. 

“It’s your duty,” cut in Director 
Spearhawk thrusting his lean jaw out 
over the table. ‘Providence formed 
you for a vice-president. You’ve got 
the eagle eye and —eh, the long-green 
which is the only emblem this village 
understands.” 

“Bosh! I want to be let alone. I 
want to finish writing my book on 
archaeology, “The Redman in Ver- 
mont.’ I won’t have people ringing 
the telephone and pounding the door 
in an attempt to get me to grant 
loans.” 

“You can stuff a sock into the tele- 
phone bell and hang a card on the door 
saying, ‘Return at 11 P.M.,’”’ winked 
Director Thornmoss who was resigning 
as vice-president. ‘“That’s what I’ve 
been doing.” 

“‘You did that; Thornmoss! That’s 


| eret No, I won’t consider 


By 
FRED COPELAND 


Director Clutchbill proves again that there’s more 


than one way to win an argument. Wherein he sets a 


trap to outsmart a fellow director for the good of 


the bank, cannily using the latter’s hobby as bait 


why my doorbell’s been red hot for a 
month.” President Perkins raised his 
brows and closed his eyes in pain. 

“IT’d_ rather,” confessed Director 
Clutchbill, putting in his oar, “‘have a 
rich vice-president than a 100 per cent 
surplus. People know they are in a 
sound bank when it has an officer who 
has been smart enough to build up a 
personal fortune. No one has any 
trust in an empty gun.” 

“I won’t be pestered . . . I don’t 
have to be and I won’t. I’ll stay direc- 
tor which is a devilish pill in its own 
way. I don’t know how I ever came 
to take that.” 

“In my case,” burst out Mr. Spear- 


hawk, “il was a dying yelp to save the 
common stock which I inherited from 
my fool uncle, and—and which has 
now about gone up the flue.” 

“On the side, I’ve expected to hear 
the old gal blow up any morning,” 
uttered President Perkins looking 
solemnly at his thumb with protruding 
eyes. 

“Providence still has one claw in 
her skirt. She’s got a charmed life,” 
nodded Mr. Clutchbill more to him- 
self than any of the others. 

“Gentlemen,” rumbled Mr. Mc- 
Tavish, looking at his watch, “I shall 
have to leave at once for Sand Creek 
some sixty miles away where an entire 





Mr. Clutchbill began experimenting with the paragraph, holding his tongue in his cheek and smiling secretly 
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Indian skeleton has been excavated. 
There was an arrowhead sticking into 


the skull. I must have the data... 
and also the arrowhead if no one is 


looking. Make Clutchbill or Spear- 
hawk vice-president. They’re full of 
ideas.” 


After the door closed behind Mr. 
McTavish, Mr. Spearhawk slumped 
down in a partial coma feebly touching 
his fingertips together and staring into 
eternity. President Perkins continued 
absently marking a line of zeros on 
the cover of the telephone book. Mr. 
Thornmoss sat upright waiting for 
release and Mr. Clutchbill, on his part, 
pulled softly on his goatee while a 
deepening smile crept over his face. 

“I’m going to set a trap for Mc- 
Tavish. If I can bait it cute enough 
we may catch him.” 

“Good gracious! How?” spurted 
out President Perkins and Mr. Spear- 
hawk together, rearing up. 


THat night after supper in the 

Clutchbill cottage Miss Marilla, Mr. 
Clutchbill’s ancient sister, sat down 
in her rocker as usual at the sitting 
room table. Across from her Mr. 
Clutchbill’s chair was vacant. At 
times she lowered the Northern Hawk 
Eye and glanced over the top of the 
paper at the old gentleman who was 
down on his hands and knees peering 
at the rows of books in a corner book- 
case. 

‘‘What deviltry are you getting into 
now, Aaron?” asked Miss Marilla 
curiously after motionlessly watching 





Yanking a flashlight out of a hip pocket, Mr. McTavish eagerly entered the cave followed by Mr. Clutchbill 


her ancient brother for a longer period 
than usual. 

“I’m trying to out-smart McTavish 
in the world of fossils.” 

Miss Marilla sniffed. ‘Fossils! 
Hm-m. You shouldn’t have to go toa 
book for that.” 

“Here it is now!” Mr. Clutchbill 
tipped out a book and with hushed 
breath examined the pale gold letter- 
ing on a dull red oblong near the top 
of the leather binding. 

“This book,” explained the old 
director sitting down at last opposite 
Miss Marilla, ““was my father’s. It 
has all of our domestic and wild ani- 
mals, and some strange birds.” 

“Too bad they didn’t wait over an- 
other generation until they’d seen 
you.” Miss Marilla slunk down 
behind her paper. 

“Madam, I’d be proud to be in- 
cluded in this volume, this History of 
Vermont, Natural, Civil and Sta- 
tistical, In Three Parts, with a new 
map of the state, and 200 engravings, 
by Zadock Thompson, Published for 
the Author by Chauncey Goodrich, 
1842. It is a very rare book. One that 
Mr. McTavish, for instance, would 
not ordinarily come across.”’ 

““You’re liable to get into trouble if 
you’re picking on him. He is a man 
of stern character and quick action,” 
warned Miss Marilla. 

“Heh, I’ll have to take a chance. 
I remember faintly there is some very 
powerful medicine in here if I can 
only find it.”” A smile flickered over 
the old gentleman’s face as he opened 





the volume and turned the age- 
browned page edges to Part III, 
Gazetteer of Vermont, and under the 
O’s scrutinized a post and shire town 
in latitude 44°. 


AFTER reading through four columns 

he came to a paragraph which he 
read over several times. He next got 
out a pen and paper and began experi- 
menting with the paragraph, holding 
his tongue in his cheek during the pen- 
work and smiling secretly as he held 
it off at times to inspect his endeavors. 
At last satisfied, he copied it with 
some pale ink in a disguised hand and 
on a piece of sour blue note paper, 
faded in spots and rather dog-eared, 
which he discovered in Miss Marilla’s 
box of writing materials. 

Two evenings later he strolled past 
Director McTavish’s home and seeing 
the gentleman seated at ease on the 
front veranda reading a volume on 
archaeology, as he had _ expected, 
called out. 

“Have any luck with the dead 
Indian?” 

“Oh, ha-h, Mr. Clutchbill, um —eh, 
come up.” 

The old director crossed the lawn 
and mounted the steps. 

“Got there just in time,” stated 
Mr. McTavish, laying on the porch 
settee his book opened to the page he 
was reading. ‘“‘A fine specimen. Exca- 
vated on an ancient camp site. A 
string of copper beads in the grave, 
turned green —almost gone. Very un- 

See DIRECTOR CLUTCHBILL—Page 35 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








New Booklets 


Mid-Year Review of the Mu- 
nicipal Bond Market . . . Since 
approximately one-third of the mu- 
nicipal bonds outstanding are held by 
banks and insurance companies, this 
summary of current and longer-term 
factors affecting the price trend of such 
securities is of particular interest to 
financial institutions. 

The price level of state and munici- 
pal bonds is now at an all-time high, 
and in the light of world-wide chaos 
and domestic uncertainty, it seems an 
appropriate time to consider whether 
the upward trend in these bond prices 
will be maintained or whether a re- 
versal appears imminent. 

This booklet analyzes seven positive 
and seven negative factors which bear 
importantly on the market for state 
and municipal bonds. While leaving 
it up to the individual investor to 
judge the relative strength of the 
various divergent factors, the Review 
hazards the opinion that for the near- 
term, the present price level of quality 
municipal issues will not only be main- 
tained but may register further ad- 
vances. 


What Will Peace Bring? ... 
What problems and opportunities will 
the end of the second World War 
bring to the United States? How will 
we be affected economically? 

This, 18-page brochure discusses 
possible answers to such questions 
which thoughtful persons are now rais- 
ing. It dwells at some length on the 
serious problem of price readjustment 
which is certain to face this country 
following the present war. It cites our 
almost inevitable role as an imperial 
power. Also, the consequent necessity 
of maintaining armament production 
in peace times, and its affect on easing 
post-war readjustment. Covered, too, 
is the tendency toward a continued 
growth of “‘Statism” at the expense of 
private enterprise and personal liberty. 

“It is not impossible that peace 
opportunities will fully and possibly 
more than counterbalance the prob- 
lems ahead,” the booklet concludes 
hopefully. ‘The demands upon indus- 
try and trade arising from the national 
policy of the future, the demands of 
Europe and the pressure of economic 
forces would create a sustained market 
for durable and capital goods, including 
armament, for years to come.” 


Defense Dictionary ... A helpful 
aid to a clearer understanding of 
National Defense Program terms, par- 
ticularly with reference to contracts. 


The booklets listed here are offered 
without charge or obligation. 
Simply address requests on bank 
or company letterhead to 


The Editor, 
The Burroughs Clearing House, 
Second and Burroughs Avenues, 
Detroit, Michigan 





This 48-page dictionary contains 178 
definitions of words and phrases used 
in contracts between the Federal 















DEFENSE 
DICTIONARY 





By Fesvexic W. Kupurr 
of New York University 


* 


A helpful explanation 
of important terms used in 
National! Defense Contracts 


* 


Compliments of 
BALTIMORE NATIONAL BANK” 


BALTIMORE @ MARYLAND 





A timely aid 


Government and contractors, and be- 
tween contractors and subcontractors, 
as compiled from a study of hundreds 
of such contracts. 

The dictionary was prepared espe- 
cially to be distributed by banks as a 
means of cultivating the good will of 
their customers, and of advertising a 
desire to co-operate in extending 
defense loans. One bank in each city 


is given exclusive local distribution 
rights. 


Common Mistakes in Mail 
Handling ... An explanation of the 
six most common mailing mistakes 
made by firms that are using postage 


stamps in their business. Also, on the 
constructive side, how wasteful prac- 
tices in the handling and delivery of 
mail and in the use of postage can be 
corrected through improved methods. 
Included is a suggestion for making 
each piece of mail an attractive adver- 
tisement for the sender. 

This 19-page booklet is enlivened by 
a series of humorous illustrations, and 
its informative contents have been 
handled with a deft, light touch which 
makes for easy reading. 


Still Timely 


The Preservation of Business 
Records . . . New edition of an 
unusually popular booklet. It sup- 
plies answers to the following ques- 
tions: Why should business records be 
preserved? What material should be 
selected for preservation? How should 
records be preserved? When should 
preservation be undertaken? 

When the supply of copies of the 
previous edition was recently ex- 
hausted, it became impossible to fill a 
number of requests from Clearing 
House readers. The pamphlet is again 
available for distribution. 


Life-Protected Mortgages for 
Your Borrowers... This brochure 
cites how insurance on the life of the 
mortgagor, as an integral feature of 
home purchase plans, helps to build 
good will for the lending institution 
and at the same time provides added 
protection on its mortgage loans. 


Suggested Designs for Small 
Homes... . Illustrations and floor 
plans for more than twenty small 
houses, especially designed for low 
maintenance cost, are contained in 
this 16-page booklet. Desirable con- 
struction details and specification sug- 
gestions at the bottom of the pages are 
helpful guides to sound practice in 
home building. And there are hints 
on how to reduce building costs without 
sacrificing quality or essential features. 
The plans can easily be adapted by 
local architects to meet specific needs 
and tastes. 


Inventory Financing Through 
Field Warehousing... In non- 
technical language this 16-page book- 
let cites the general types of business 
to which field warehousing is particu- 
larly applicable, and relates how com- 
modity loans can be used to obtain 
larger amounts of working capital at 
reasonable cost. Designed for bankers 
to show to prospective borrowers. 
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CANADIAN BANKING 








By JAMES MONTAGNES 


How Canadian Banks Handled 
War Savings Drive 


Now that bankers in the United 
States are assisting in the distribution 
of Defense Savings Bonds, the details 
of how Canadian banks have handled 
their country’s Third War Loan are of 
timely interest. 

In this loan drive, Canadian banks 
for the first time in the present conflict 
acted as delivery agents for the govern- 
ment. All transactions in which bonds 
were turned over to subscribers were 
carried out by the banks, and on them 
has fallen the task of looking after 
installment payments and eventual 
delivery of bonds so purchased. 

The war loan goal, $600,000,000, 
was oversubscribed during the three- 
week campaign from June 2-21, with 
some 850,000 Canadians buying bonds 
varying from $50 to $25,000 in denomi- 
nation. Several months prior to the 
opening of the campaign, Canadian 
bankers were called to Ottawa to draw 
up instructions on handling this bond 
issue over the counter, while at the 
same time a selling organization was 
set up on a co-operative basis by the 
government. The Victory Loan 1941 
committee included bankers, bond 
brokers and insurance executives, and 
was headed by G. W. Spinney, general 
manager of the Bank of Montreal. 

Instructions went out to all bank 
branches from the Bank of Canada, the 
central bank, on how to handle the 
sale and delivery of bonds. The 
Canadian Bankers’ Association sent 
out detailed suggestions to the general 
managers of its member banks. Each 
of the individual banks sent out com- 
prehensive instructions to its branches, 
dealing fully with the bookkeeping 
requirements of the issue. By May 20 
all banks had received full instructions 
and had set up an organization at each 
branch to handle the work. With the 
exception of the bond departments in 
the larger bank branches, no extra 
personnel was taken on to handle the 
additional work, and in the bond 
departments only a few additional 
clerks were needed. Canadian banks, 
incidentally, are already suffering a 
personnel shortage due to the enlist- 
ment of more than 15 per cent of the 
male staff members. 

Except in the larger city branches 
where the bond departments took 
over the job, the accountant of each 
branch was responsible for the proper 
handling of the loan transactions. 
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Helping to put Canada’s Third 


Each application, whether coming 
direct to the bank or through the local 
co-operative selling organization, had 
to pass through the banks, the applica- 
tion being sent to the branch desig- 
nated by the subscriber where he or 
she would take delivery of ‘the bond. 
Each application was numbered as it 
came to the branch and entered in a 
special journal with information under 
twelve different: columns, including 
date, application number, name of 
subscriber, par value of application, 
three columns for information if con- 
verted government bonds were given 
in payment, payments in full, install- 
ments and interest paid (with divi- 
sions under each of these two headings 
for branch account and Bank of 
Canada account). A separate ledger 
was set up for installment payments. 
Bonds bought on installment had to be 
accompanied by an initial payment of 
10 per cent of the value of the bonds, 
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War Loan over the top 


and balance paid within six months at 
coupon rate, banks carrying beyond 
that time at 4 per cent interest, 
slightly above coupon rate. 


BANKS procured a supply of bonds, 

based on potential sales, in advance 
of the opening of the campaign. Sub- 
scribers paying in full were at once 
given their securities, banks even 
being permitted to register such bonds 
to facilitate immediate delivery. Banks 
ordered more bonds as they were 
required during the campaign from the 
nearest branch of the Bank of Canada. 
On installment purchases, banks paid 
outright to the Bank of Canada for 
bonds under $10,000 par value, and 
acted as collection and delivery agents 
for bonds over that denomination for 
the Bank of Canada. 

Special instructions were issued rela- 
tive to purchases by United States 

See CANADIAN BANKING—Page 39 
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COURT DECISIONS 








Knowledge Defeats Note 


Every negotiable note contains an 
unconditional promise to pay. In spite 
of this, may the enforcement of such a 
note be defeated by a “‘side agree- 
ment” limiting the source from which 
the note is to be paid? 

If the holder of the note knew of the 
“side agreement” when he took the 
note, he cannot enforce the note 
against the maker, regardless of the 
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Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 
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Experience—Oficials with 
years of seryice in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


Policy — To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than 
compete for business which is 
rightfully theirs, _ 


Resources over 


$175,000,000 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


MEMBER 
NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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By 


CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 





“unconditional” promise to pay, says 
the Supreme Court of Appeals of West 
Virginia in a recent case. 

At the time the note in that case 
was executed and delivered, the payee 
entered into a written agreement with 


-the maker whereby it was provided 
, that the note was to be paid out of the 
“proceeds of the sale of certain real 


estate and that the payee would 
“carry” the note until the sale of the 
real estate had been effected. 

The payee of the note was a woman 
whose husband was cashier of a bank. 
The husband discounted the note 
with his bank shortly after the wife 
acquired it. At the subsequent suit 
on the note the husband-cashier testi- 
fied that when the bank discounted the 
note he had fully explained the “‘side 
agreement” to the board of directors 
and made clear to them. the limited 
source out of which the note was 
payable. Some years after the ma- 
turity of the note the bank assigned 
it to an assignee, who brought the 
suit on it against the maker and 
endorser. 

Meanwhile, as a result of certain 
litigation, the real estate which was 
to have been sold to pay the note was 
taken away from the original parties. 
Consequently, it was legally impossible 
for the note to be paid out of the 
proceeds of the sale of the real estate, 
as contemplated by the “side agree- 
ment.” 

If the bank acquired the note as a 
holder in due course, then its assignee 
after maturity could enforce the rights 
of a holder in due course. However, 
if the bank was barred as a holder in 
due course because of its knowledge of 
the side agreement, its assignee after 
maturity was in no better position. 

“The bank,” said the West Virginia 
court, “became the owner of endorsed 
paper whose appearance was that of a 
negotiable instrument, but prior to 
acquiring title the bank was fully in- 
formed concerning the binding side 
agreement limiting its legal effect.” 

Because of this “knowledge” neither 
the bank nor its assignee could en- 
force/ the note except in accordance 
with the terms of the side agreement; 


and since the source out of which the 
note was to have been paid according 
to the agreement, had been removed, 
the note could not be enforced at all. 
(Lawhead vs. Stewart, 14 South- 
eastern Reporter, Second Series, 1.) 


7 » ° 


Old Debt to Support Note 


In ordinary contract law a “past’’ 
consideration such as an antecedent 
or pre-existing debt is invalid and a 
contract based on it cannot be en- 
forced. In line with this rule, the 
courts in a number of states held that 
an old debt was not a legal considera- 
tion for a negotiable note. 

But under the Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law an antecedent or 
pre-existing debt is a valid considera- 
tion for any negotiable instrument. 

“An antecedent or pre-existing debt 
constitutes valuable consideration,” 
the Supreme Court of Michigan re- 
minds the litigants in a recent suit on 
a note. 

The court presumably had in mind 
Section 25 of the Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law, which says: 

“Value is any consideration suf- 
ficient to support a simple contract. 
An antecedent or pre-existing debt 
constitutes value; and is deemed such 
whether the instrument is payable on 
demand or ata futuretime.”’ (Traverse 
City vs. Case, 297 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 501.) 
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Bank Officer’s Power 


A bank officer is without power to 
make any arrangement that will im- 
pair the security or collateral of the 
bank, according to the view of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. Any 
such agreement made by a bank officer 
without the authorization of the board 
of directors is invalid and cannot be 
enforced against the bank. 

In a case where the vice-president 
of a bank was alleged to have made 
such an agreement in connection with 
a mortgage held by the bank, the 
Pennsylvania court said: 

“It cannot be assumed that the 
vice-president possessed inherent power 
to release the mortgage by virtue of 
his office. The mere fact that he 
acted as executive officer of the bank 
could not establish such authority, 
and there was no evidence that the 
directors had, by acquiescence or 
otherwise, clothed him with the ap- 
pearance of such authority. It is the 


general and well-settled rule that a 
See COURT DECISIONS—Page 38 
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- - - IN COIN PAYMENTS 


One thought ...one key! It’s as simple as that with a 
Brandt Automatic Cashier. To make a payment of 48¢, 
the teller merely presses key 48 and the correct amount 
is immediately delivered. Mental calculations, hand selec- 
tion of coins and errors are eliminated. Thusa real sa 
in time is assured. Brandt Automatic Cashiers are equip 
with an automatic lock which prevents under payments 
when supply of coins runs low in any of the coin channels. 
















Today’s tempo is speed! Short cuts 

to save time—short cuts to save labor 
—short cuts to keep expenses as low 
as possible. 


You can save time—save labor—and 
reduce expense by installing Brandt 
coin handling equipment in your bank. 


Not only is speed essential in the 
handling of coins; there must also be 
absolute accuracy. Brandt equip- 
mentcan be relied upon for unfailing  !; 
accuracy because of the precision 
with which it is constructed. It is | 
very sturdily built to withstand a 
long period of use without service 
attention other than an occasional 
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aul z . Model 200 Brandt Automatic Cash- Model 100 Brandt Automatic 
oiling. Each Brandt machine carries ier delivers coine directly to the Cashier delivers coins to 
; tron. Coins roll quietly on edge 

a liberal gu aramtns. E own the chute to the delivery cup. tellers to pass to the patron. 
You may give any of the Brandt equip- Can be furnished with chutes of The coin magazine is di- 

ment shown on this page a trial in varying lengths that are adjust- rectly in front of the operat- 

° : r able to any angle so that the ma- 
your bank without cost or obligation chine may be placed in the most ing keys. 


with the understanding that, should 
you for any reason decide not to pur- 
chase, the equipment would be re- 
moved as cheerfully as placed. Merely 
fill in the coupon below to arrange for 
trial or to request further information. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 


WATERTOWN - - WISCONSIN 


J _.IN COUNTING ano PACKAGING 


Brandt COIN COUNTERS and PACKAGERS count coins 

up to 10 times as fast as by hand—without checking and 

rechecking to eliminate human errors. Coins can be 
counted continuously into bags or in set amounts of 10, 
15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45 and 50 for packaging. Quickly set 
for various denominations of coin. 


convenient position for operation. 
The coin magazine is to the rear 
of the operating keys. 








..IN COIN SORTING 
ann COUNTING 





























Right. Model CB Counter and 
Packager, motor driven. Sup- 
plied with or without sturdy 
stand. 


Below. Model CA Counter and 
Packager, hand operated. 






















Place mixed coins in the h of the 
BRANDT COIN SORTER and COUNTER 
and they are speedily and accurately 

sorted and counted at speeds up to 434 
coins per minute. This is an ideal coin 
handling machine for every bank. Com- 

pact and portable—can be moved about 
wherever needed. 





Brandt Automatic Cashier Co. . 

Dept. B-8. Watertown, Wisconsin 

C] We should like to arrange for a FREE TRIAL of 
the following Brandt equipment: 

] We should like to have more information con- 
cerning the following Brandt equipment: 

(] Automatic Cashiers [] Coin Counter and . 


] Model 100 Packager 
{_}] Model 200 — Model CA 


[] Coin Sorter and Counter [(] Model CB 













BRAND Merrnatiinidioracs 


COIN HANDLING DEVICES SINCE 1890 Send Attention 
Address 
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Tax requirements, extended 
commitments and deliveries 
and many other unusual fac- 
tors are making it necessary 
for every business to preserve 
records for longer periods... 


Protect Them With 
CENTENNIAL 
LEDGER 


75% Cotton Fibre Content 


Centennial Ledger is made by 
Weston, the ledger paper spe- 
cialists, for all records and 
forms requiring a degree of 
durability just short of abso- 
lute permanence. It costs only 
a little more than temporary 
papers, yet it provides a wide 
margin of security against un- 
certainties of the future. The 
slight extra cost is more than 
offset by greater efficiency in 
record keeping. Ask your reg- 
ular supplier to use Centennial 
Ledger for your next lot of 
loose leaf forms, bound books 
or printed or lithographed 
pieces requiring a durable 


ledger paper. 
66 ’ 
It’s a 


WESTON 
Ledger Paper” 





HELPFUL INFORMATION 


Read Weston’s Papers, a special 
publication containing news, ideas 
and information of value to paper 
buyers. To receive a copy, write 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
DALTON - MASSACHUSETTS 
Dept. D 
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CHICAGO CONVENTION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


the association. Last year, experience 
proved that too great a concentration 
of divisional meetings at the same time 
forced some bankers to miss sessions 
that they would have preferred to 
attend. This year, the divisional 
meetings are spread out a bit more. 
The State Bank Division and the 
Savings Division meetings will be held 
on Monday morning. The National 
Bank Division, Trust Division, and 
the State Secretaries Section meetings 
will be held on Monday afternoon. 
The Public Relations Meeting is set 
for Monday night. Three round table 
sessions are listed for Tuesday morning, 
Wednesday afternoon, and Thursday 
afternoon. One of these round tables 
will consider defense loans, with the 
best talent available in this field to 
lead the discussion. 

It is the hope of the convention’s 
hosts that the entertainment will in 
quality and variety suit the tastes of 
all of the visitors. This side of the 
program has had the attention of a 
committee headed by William H. 
Miller, vice-president of the City 
National Bank & Trust Company. 
Entertainment opens with a reception 
at 4 P.M. Sunday for arriving bankers 
and their families. On Tuesday eve- 
ning comes the theater party. The 
Inaugural Ball will be held as usual 
on Thursday night. Golf will be avail- 
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TERM LOAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


the borrower. It is good business to 
make the loan conditions as liberal as 
consistent with safety. A borrower 
fettered with too rigid restrictions may 
be handicapped in achieving the sta- 
bility so important to the safety of 
the loan. 

The stipulation most frequently re- 
quired is the maintenance of working 
capital ratios. Of the same order of 
importance is the covenant stipulating 
the maintenance of a minimum working 
capital. In scanning back over prior 
balance sheets of a business that has 
prospered, we should see that working 
capital has improved each year. It is, 
therefore, fairly simple to arrive at 
some minimum which the borrower 
considers fair and reasonable and which 
he will agree to maintain during the 
life of the loan. Any default in the 
maintenance of this minimum working 
capital would immediately mature the 
loan and allow for a rearrangement of 
the program. This prohibition auto- 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


able to all visitors during every day 
of the convention. The golf commit- 
tee, under the leadership of Richard 
A. Aishton of the Continental Illinois 
National Bank, has completed arrange- 
ments permitting visitors to play over 
many of Chicago’s finest courses. 

Entertainment for ladies of the con- 
vention has been arranged by the ladies 
committee, headed by Mrs. James R. 
Leavell. It includes a steady round of 
teas, luncheons, and shopping tours. 
Some of the luncheons are at the 
famous State Street stores, other events 
are to be held in museums and other 
of Chicago’s points of interest, includ- 
ing the Art Institute, Field Museum, 
Chicago Historical Society, and Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry. 

The inauguration ceremony for the 
newly elected officers will be held on 
Thursday evening. Giovanni Marti- 
nelli, Metropolitan tenor who is one 
of the acknowledged Titans of opera, 
will be guest soloist for this occasion. 

On behalf of the Chicago banks and 
of the various convention committees, 
let me once more extend a hearty and 
sincere invitation to every member of 
the American Bankers Association to 
meet with us at Chicago from Sunday, 
September 28, through Thursday, Oc- 
tober 2. To the limit of its ability, the 
convention organization has completed 
arrangements so that you may have a 
pleasant and profitable week. 
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FINANCING 


matically estops excessive cash divi- 
dends and bonuses, and forestalls. an 
overly ambitious expansion program. 

A banker must always remember 
that brick and mortar do not repay 
bank loans. Some leeway must be 
allowed for annual investment in new 
machinery, tools, jigs, dies, and for 
periods of unsatisfactory earnings. A 
working capital provision may, how- 
ever, not be enough. In many term 
loans, a total debt limitation is mutu- 
ally agreed upon which prohibits exces- 
sive expansion of debt. 

A general clause in all term loan 
agreements is the negative pledge 
paragraph. This, in gist, means that 
no security or collateral will subse- 
quently be given to others. Closely 
related is the covenant that no other 
funded debt will be put out without 
the retirement of the loan. The agree- 
ment letter or document usually con- 
tains a restrictive provision as to 
the possible retirement of capital and 
the sale or pledge of assets. When a 
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Flying missiles striking the wind-shield of 
the modern motor car carry no threat of 
danger as they once did. Use of safety 
glass protects against harm. So much so 
that safety is taken for granted....In these 
days when criminal instincts frequently 
find expression in check frauds, La Monte 
Safety Papers bring the same certain 
sense of security to banking and indus- 
trial America. La Monte Safety Papers, 


used for checks and other money-valued 
documents, are proof against alteration 
by mechanical or chemical erasure. 


LA MONTE SZofode PAPER 


MSs =. 


= 


Once issued, the check properly written 
on La Monte Safety Paper carries its 
own assurance of safety. Moreover, 
when made with the trademark or in- 
dividual design of the user, La Monte 
Safety Papers prevent counterfeiting 
and have the distinguished air of 
quality —for quality they are. Ask your 
Lithographer or Printer to show you 
samples of La Monte Safety Papers in 
which trademarks or individual designs 
have been made part of the paper it- 
self—or if you prefer—write us direct. 
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term loan has thus been negotiated, 
it is put through our regular loan- 
committee routine just as any other 
commercial loan would be handled. 

Term loans may be _ classified 
according to types of borrowers: 

1. Commercial (manufacturers, job- 
bers, retailers). 

2. Public utilities; 

3. Finance companies; 

4. Oil industry. 

Each of these has individual dif- 
ferences and characteristics worth brief 
consideration. It is notable, however, 
that in any term loan, management is 
of the highest importance. 
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Commercial loans are our standard 
pattern. In practically all cases, they 
are determined on the basis of working 
capital and earnings, without detailed 
analysis and appraisal of plant and 
fixed assets. The debt must at all 
times be protected by cash, accounts 
receivable, and inventory as against 
current liabilities including the annual 
amortization requirements of any term 
loan that may be made to the company. 

The balance sheet of a utility com- 
pany shows outstanding characteris- 
tics: a modest amount of cash and cur- 
rent monthly receivables and a mini- 
mum of inventory, balanced against a 
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vx ¥ 1941 can make many an 
American farm a “LAND OF 
FREEDOM” if farmer, dealer, 
banker work together as Partners 
in a New Prosperity. 


Every new Minneapolis-Moline Ma- 
chine put into action on the farm brings 
its owner closer to FREEDOM. By lessen- 
ing hard work and long hours, MM equip- 
ment gives the farmer more time to enjoy 
life with his family — more opportunity to 
obtain those necessities and comforts 
which make him independent. 


In the coming year with its widening 
demand for more farm produce, thou- 
sands of deserving farmers will want and 
need new MM Tractors and Machines. In 
many cases only through the “‘credit’’ co- 
operation of MM dealers and bankers will 














purchasing be possible. Amazing 
new features distinguish the Tractors 
and Farm Machines in the 1941 MM 
Line. Farmers enabled to use this bet- 
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ter equipment will not only be 
raising their own incomes but 
indirectly creating better busi- 
ness for MM dealers, bankers, 
and the community at large. 
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tremendous plant account. On the 
liability side there is usually a modest 
amount of current liabilities with a 
large funded debt, but the profit and 
loss account, at least theoretically, is 
supposed to show substantial income 
sufficient to service and amortize the 
funded debt. Therefore, the normal 
working capital resulting from current 
assets over current liabilities is lack- 
ing, and by the very nature of things 
is not a factor in determining the 
credit risk. The important considera- 
tion is whether the company is so 
integrated as to be able to throw off 
sufficient cash each year, after charges 
for betterments, replacements, and 
extensions which are always neces- 
sary, to amortize annually any term 
loan which might be granted to it. In 
brief, the banker sees a_ stabilized 
earning power and lends against this. 
During the past few years a sub- 
stantial volume of term loans has been 
made to utility companies, largely of a 
refunding character to retire high-rate 
bonds or debentures. 

The major characteristic of a 
finance company statement is the fact 
that its assets are largely cash and 
accounts and notes receivable, which 
are offset by capital and total debt. 
There is no plant account, and no 
inventory. A loan to a finance com- 
pany over a period of years is, there- 
fore, largely a hedge by its manage- 
ment against the risk of higher interest 
rates which might eventuate. 

Loans to oil companies require 
specialized knowledge of the geophysics 
of the industry. Asa broad generaliza- 
tion, they fall into two major cate- 
gories: 

1. Loans to the _ well-integrated 
major companies which follow the 
complete cycle of the industry from 
the original drilling to the sale of the 
finished product to the user. Most 
such loans are made on an unsecured 
basis, much as a loan would be granted 
to any large industrial concern. 

2. Production loans. In earlier 
days, when a driller struck oil he was 
perhaps able to pay for the well in a 
few months. Now, however, prora- 
tion laws control production, and re- 
payment is proportionately slower. 
The first consideration in making a 
production loan must be that the bor- 
rower is operating in proved territory. 
An appraisal is made of the property 
to be pledged as collateral to the loan, 
since fixed assets and proved reserves 
are here of primary importance. The 
resultant earning power, rather than 
working capital, is a determining 
factor. An oil production term loan is 
secured by a lien and an assignment 
on the monthly flow of oil runs into 
the major pipe lines. We welcome 


participation by a local bank to watch 
the runs and other operating facts on 
the scene. 
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Loans to oil companies are entirely 
different from commercial, utility, and 
finance company loans in that the 
annual charge for depletion and de- 
preciation is large. The company, to 
guard against the ultimate exhaustion 
of its production facilities, must con- 
stantly reinvest in new leases, equip- 
ment, refineries, pipe lines, and the 
like, with funds resulting from the 
sale of oil out of existing wells. 

The skeleton in the _ term-loan 
closet is their very obvious non- 
liquidity, in view of the fact that a 
high percentage of bank deposits is 
carried on demand. Prudent manage- 
ment must always exercise great care 
in keeping the percentage of term 
loans in reasonable ratio to deposits 
and the capital funds. But most 
banks now have a tremendous propor- 
tion of their total deposits in cash and 
United States Government obligations, 
which may be viewed as synonymous 
with cash because of their immediate 
availability as collateral at the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

Experience with term loans since 
1934 indicates that they have been a 
constructive undertaking, helpful to 
business and profitable to the banks. 
The policy of departing from absolute 
liquidity in favor of a more extended 
amortization schedule has been fully 
justified by performance of the loans 
to date. It seems a safe conclusion 
that when term loans are intelligently 
granted to sound borrowers with care- 
fully planned financial programs, they 
are in every respect desirable. 
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A COST PLAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


of the variety of duties performed by 
the same employee in a small bank. 
To allocate salary expenses accurately, 
we furnish each employee with a time 
sheet on which he keeps, for one 
month, a record of time spent on each 
activity involving different depart- 
ments. From this information we 
determine the amount of salary cost 
to be assigned to each department. 
We do this once a year to keep our 
figures up to date. 

As a further check, we watch changes 
in personnel carefully. Once a month, 
each department manager is given a 
detailed statement of his monthly 
expenses, indicating the salary paid to 
each employee under his charge. 
Should there be an error, or a change, 
the department manager is not slow 
in letting us know about it, so that 
costs charged to his department may 
be corrected or adjusted. 

Other expenses are also broken down 
on the statement. If the department 
manager thinks he is being charged 
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eee Signs of a good bank 


The sign indicates that the bank takes the best 
possible care of its depositors’ money . . . The 
Meter stamp means that it takes the best possible 
care of depositors’ mail . . . That’s why the Pitney- 
Bowes Postage Meter is a fixture in so many banks. 

Metered mail moves faster in the postoffice, 
needn’t stop for cancelling or postmarking, can 
make earlier trains, save time for funds in transit 
and important mail. The printed Meter stamp on 
the envelope looks neater, more business like, can’t 
shed. The postmark shows the mailing date. 


Anp Metered mailing is more efficient, faster; 
saves time, overtime, and postage. The Meter 
gives absolute postage protection, accurate postage 
accounting, provides exact postage for any kind of 
mail, any size of parcel . . . prints your own adver- 
tisement on the envelope—and seals the flap—at 
the same time it prints stamp and postmark. 

If you’d like a demonstration of what the 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter can do in your bank, 
call our nearest office—or send the coupon—soon! 


Branches in principal cities. Consult your telephone directory. 
In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters ¢> Machines Co., Ltd. 


PITNEY- BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 





r 
| Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 
1530 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


(0 Mail me “Common Mistakes in Mail Handling” 
(0 When may we have a demonstration ? 


Res MR roee 
Bank or Firm.... 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
[ 
{ 
I 
| Address___..... aching 
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too much, we merely haul out the 
records and go over them with him. 

After the debit tickets are prepared 
and balanced, they are posted on 
individual ledger sheets for each de- 
partment. When the expense involves 
only one department, it is posted to 
the sheet for that department alone, 
and balanced. When an expense in- 
volves several departments, each de- 
partment concerned has a sheet in the 
ledger file. Part of the expense for 
“Light and Power” for instance, is 
posted to every department. 

Our breakdown is now complete 
except for the monthly report. To 
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prepare this, we take all the book 
keeping department expense sheets and 
list them on a monthly expense form. 
One copy goes to the department 
manager, the other is kept in our 
permanent file for use in preparing our 
annual report. Once a year we com- 
pile our total department expense and 
compute our per item costs. 

Our main purpose in setting up an 
exact cost analysis system was to 
establish service charges on which we 
would not be losing money and which 
we could justify clearly to our cus- 
tomers. We made a survey of service 
charges of several banks in the Chicago 




















Complete Banking 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other 
er a 
United States Government Obligations, 
direct and/or fully guaranteed . 
Other Securities . . . . .. 2s 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . . 
Loans: 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate Mortgages 


Deposits: 
Commercial, Bank and Savings . 
U. S. Government . ‘ 
Treasurer, State of Michigan , 
Other Public Deposits 
Capital Account: 
Preferred Stock (358,475 shares) 
Common Stock (825,000 shares) 
ot 8 Ae ee ee ee 
Undivided Profits , 
Reserve for Retirement of Pre- 
ferred Stock. 
Reserve for Common Stock Divi- 
| dend No. 14, payable — l, 
1941 
Reserves... 2s sw se wes 
Our Liability Account of Acceptances 
and Letters of Credit . 


TOTAL LIABILITIES .. . 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1941 


RESOURCES 


... ae ee 74,208.60 108,304,921.66 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Im- 
provements. . . 989,749.36 
Other Real Estate . . 3,212.75 
Accrued Income Receivable—Net 1,536,548.25 
Prepaid Expense ........ 690,560.51 
Customers’ Liability Account of 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 1,689,187.01 
TOTAL RESOURCES $701,450,381.95 
LIABILITIES 


United States Government securities carried at $62,275,543.94 in the foregoing statement 


= 





and Trust Service | 


$268,361,785.20 


268,699,997.66 
50,401,919.55 
772,500.00 


$ 92,335,398.08 
15,895,314.98 














$584,553,036.91 
15,520,941.72 
12,943,463.31 


50,082,922.65  $663,100,364.59 








8,961,875.00 
8,250,000.00 
8,538,125.00 
7,219,508.49 
1,262,648.45 34,232,156.94 
412,500.00 
2,016,173.41 
1,689,187.01 





$701,450,381.95 
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are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 
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| Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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area and found that charges for deposit 
slips varied all the way from 3 to 7 
cents. We analyzed our own costs 
and found that they came to 6.7 cents 
for each transaction. Because of 
competitive conditions, we compro- 
mised by charging 6 cents in 1940. 

On “checks drawn on us,” which 
happens to be the largest activity in 
our bookkeeping department, we knew 
that an error of a few cents would 
mean a very sizable loss. We were 
charging 24% cents per check. When 
our study revealed that the actual cost 
to us was 2.97 cents, we lost no time 
in bringing our unit charge to 3 cents. 

This is our method of determining 
the costs of an “on us” check, a 
commercial deposit, and a check on 
another bank. First, we make a daily 
count of the items floating through the 
paying and receiving, proof and distri- 
bution, and bookkeeping departments. 
Then we distribute the operating 
expenses of these departments to “‘on 
us” checks, deposits, and checks on 
other banks in the proportions indi- 
cated by the item count. 

We determine the cost of an “‘on us” 
check by dividing the total number 
handled for the period into the ‘on 

s”’ check cost. In the same way we 
determine the cost of a deposit by 
dividing the number handled into the 
commercial deposit cost. We divide 
the number of checks on other banks 
into the total cost of this activity to 
give the per item cost. 

Now, I realize that an even more 
accurate determination of per item 
costs can be obtained from time 
studies. I do not believe, however, 
that the increase in accuracy would 
justify the time and expense involved 
in an institution of our size. 

Sometimes our analysis reveals that 
our charge is more than the operating 
cost warrants. We were charging 
2% cents for our transit items, but 
our cost study revealed that they cost 
us only .7 cents each. We felt that we 
could not justify such a large profit on 
that one item, so we cut the charge 
on all checks cleared to one cent. 

Occasionally it isn’t possible to bring 
charges into line with costs so easily. 
So far, we haven’t been able to bring 
our collection costs in line with charges. 
Because our volume on these items is 
small, our cost is 68 cents per collection. 
When we send collections to other 
banks, we are usually charged only 
25 cents. Since this is a reciprocal 
service, we have not brought up this 
charge, but we still feel that it is an 
advantage to know exactly what this 
cost is, so we may be on the watch for 
other ways to offset the loss. 

Our accurate knowledge of per item 
costs resulted in a change of our service 
charge schedule this spring. Our 
revenue from this source will jump 
from $23,000 to $30,000 this year. 
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The stimulation of our cost analysis 
figures has also been an important 
factor in turning losses on our savings 
account transactions into profits. From 
our study, the average cost of one 
savings account transaction in our 
bank was 12 to 15 cents a unit. Our 
1938 study revealed that we had a 
cost of 14 cents per unit. In 1940, 
our cost on this service dropped to 
10.8 cents per unit. We accomplished 
this saving by modernizing our ma- 
chinery when our volume went up. 

Our savings account volume in- 
creased from 115,000 items in 1938, to 
162,000 items in 1939, and the entire 
increase was handled in the same 
amount of time, with exactly the same 
number of employees. An electric coin 
counter saved considerable time, espe- 
cially in school savings. So did a 
tubular coin wrapper which auto- 
matically counts the coins and puts 
them into the wrapper. 

From all the cost studies we have 
seen, it is unusual for a bank of our 
size to make a profit in the trust 
department. Every cost study of our 
own trust department, however, shows 
that we are operating at a profit, 
owing to an efficient system installed 
by our trust officer. This is heartening 
information, because some of our 
officers had been skeptical about 
developments in this department. For- 
tified by our figures, we have enlarged 
and re-arranged the section for greater 
convenience and efficiency. 

Any bank interested in finding its 
own costs could accomplish what we 
have done. Cost studies sound in- 
volved when they are considered 
abstractly. Once you begin working 
with figures definitely connected with 
your own requirements, the results you 
get will give you the confidence needed 
to go ahead. 


DIRECTOR 
CLUTCHBILL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


usual. Man about forty-five years 
old, teeth perfect. Couldn’t get the 
arrowhead —too many people around — 
but it was a fine notched specimen of 
red jasper.” 

‘“‘Hm-m, I’d like to have seen it,” 
encouraged Mr. Clutchbill. ‘Where 
did you say they discovered it?” 

“On Sand Creek just where it 
enters Coon River in the town of 


Ferritberg,” stated Mr. McTavish 
with precision. 
“Yes, yes, I know the place,” 


nodded Mr. Clutchbill thoughtfully. 
**Guess I’ll make a note of it.”’ 
The old director fished out an 


assortment of small-sized papers on 
which he was in the habit of making 
notations, and on one of them jotted 
down a few words. He laid the papers 
temporarily on the porch settee while 
replacing his pencil and when picking 
up the papers he slyly tucked a pale 
blue one into the leaves of Mr. Mc- 
Tavish’s archaeology book. 

“I was hoping,” said Mr. Clutchbill 
getting slowly to his feet, “you were 
going to tell me you had reconsidered 
the vice-president job.” 
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The old gentleman strolled home- 
ward through the heat of the summer 
evening and settled again in his 
rocker across from his ancient sister. 
She had finally abandoned the Northern 
Hawk Eye for some sewing, and Mr. 
Clutchbill picked it up. He read 
absently at times and at other times 
held his head half turned to let.a trace 
of a smile run across his face. 

‘“‘You’re into some deviltry again,” 
said Miss Marilla with a side glance. 

‘Why, Marilla. I’m just...” 











My BUSINESs is not as usual 
—not by a long sight. 

I don’t usually have 600 or 
more new Army and Navy and 
defense plants to equip com- 
pletely and quickly. 

And I don’t usually have the 
rush of business that comes 
when every one else is working 
on defense. 


When a country starts to 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Ly business 1s not as usual” 


hurry, about the first thing it 
calls for is more telephones. 


It takes a lot of telephone 
calls to make a tank or an air- 
plane or a cargo ship. 


When a country goes all out 
to produce, it uses plenty of 
telephone service. We are all 
out for defense too—doing our 
best to keep ahead of 
the job. 





ee ee 
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Without warning the doorbell gave 
a surprised hum. 

“T’ll see who it is,” muttered the 
old gentleman getting up. 


HY, McTavish, come in!’ burst 
outMr.Clutchbill amomentlater. 

“I’ve made a find, Clutchbill ... a 
strange find.” Director McTavish 
bustled into the sitting room, bowed 
to Miss Marilla and dropped with 
businesslike promptness into a chair. 
“Look at that!” Mr. McTavish 
held out a faded blue slip of paper. 
“Remember that book I was reading 
when you came over? It was in that. 
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Some one made those notes and left it 
between the pages.” 

Mr. Clutchbill mounted his specta- 
cles and examined the paper which 
read: 

“ ... nter erected his habitation 
. road leading to 

.. bury, on the west bank of 
....bury river, close to a cave 
in a great ledge which had been 
an Indian shelter. In this cave 
are found numerous articles of 
Indian manufacture, such as arrows, 
hammers, etc., some being made of 
flint, others of jasper. A pot 
composed of sand and clay, of 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 140 Broadway Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
LONDON VICHY PARIS BRUSSELS 

Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1941 
RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 

Due from Banksand Bankers . . .... .; -$ 962,197,492.60 
U. S. Government Obligations 1,208,283,442.26 
Public Securities . - ° 32,573,919.28 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ‘ a 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations 21,025,667.06 
Loans and Bills Purchased ae. ee 485,611,110.29 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. . . ... - 4,678,855.82 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable . . . . 6,583,259.54 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . .... - ° 1,801,670.96 

2,730,555,417.81 
Bank Baildings . .« ee cecveeveecee 11,094,428.19 
Other Real Estate ... . we a ae ee . 1,352,661.73 
Total Resources. . . « + « « - $2,743,002,507.73 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits .. . « « « «+ $2,434,203,362.17 
Checks Outstanding . ~ * ‘ 13,768,933.49 
$2,447,972,295.66 
Acceptances . . eee @ $8,833,390.98 
: Own Acceptances. 
Held for Investment. . .. -« 4,154,535.16 
4,678,855.82 
Liability as Endorser on aes - 

Foreign Bills . . oe eS 91,769.00 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1941 . eae e 2,700,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Net 

Difference in Balances Between Various Offices 

Due to Different Statement Dates of Some 

Foreign Branches . 207,683.63 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued Taxes, ete. 9,751,039.86 

2,465,401,643.97 
Capital — - $ 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund . . 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 17,600,863.76 
Total Capital Funds .... . 277,600,863.76 
Total Liabilities . . 1. «© te ce eo 


-$2,743,002,507.73 


Securities carried at $19,266,124.71 im the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, oa for other purposes. 


This Stat includes the resources and liabilities of London, Liverpool and Brussels 
Branches as - May 31, 1941; Vichy and Paris Branches as of April 30, 1941; Havre 
Branch as of March 31, 1941. 





Member Federal Depost Insurance Corporation 
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curious workmanship and holding 

about 20 quarts was found here 

nearly entire in 1820.” 

“Provoking . . . what?” Mr. Mc- 
Tavish snatched it from Mr. Clutch- 
bill. “See, it’s very old. Notice the 
edge. Just what I want, the settler’s 
name and the town name, are worn 
away —probably been used for a book- 
mark. If I only knew what letters 
came before that ‘....nter’ and 
*....bury.’ Just think of the relics 
that may be there.” 

Miss Marilla gave her old brother 
a look. 

“Seems as though I’ve seen those 
words in some old history book we 
had. Must have been when I was a 
boy. I'll look through our bookcase 
in the morning.” 

“If you run across it, let me know 
on the dot.” Mr. McTavish got up. 
“I’m going to hunt through all the 
towns and rivers ending in ‘bury.’ 
Queer the very part of that paper 
memorandum I want should be worn 
away.” 

The next morning the old director 
hastened to play his second chessman. 
With the help of his old chum, Cal 
Bannister and his car, he journeyed 
westward out of the Ferndale moun- 
tains to the small lakeside farm of his 
fishing campanion, Antoine Bission- 
nette. As they drove into the yard 
they were greeted by Antoine and 
Yvonne who bustled out of the tiny 
weather-beaten farmhouse. 

“Oh, Meester Cluckbill, bonne 
chance on the fishey,” cried Antoine, 
his dark eyes and browned face full of 
eagerness. 

Yvonne’s large autumn-brown eyes 
followed director Clutchbill fondly as 
he got out of the car. She held two 
plump hands clasped over her check- 
ered apron. 

“We got honion soup and pomme 
de terre for dinée.” 

The old director smiled. “It’s a 
great temptation, Yvonne, but I’m on 
the warpath.” 

After a moment’s talk the three 
men went into Antoine’s hay barn. 
When they came out Mr. Clutchbill 
was carrying a small salt bag the bot- 
tom of which was heavy with some 
inclosed weight. Immediately Cal’s 
car sailed in a northerly direction and 
during the last mile barely crawled 
along a narrow dirt road. Mr. Clutch- 
bill who had been riding with the old 
leather-bound Thompson’s History 
open in his lap suddenly sang out: 

“There it is! There’s the ledge!’’ 

Cal pulled out of the road and 
stopped close to a small bridge. The 
two men crawled through an old rail 
fence and circled a bend of the river 
to a giant ledge which shot up at the 
edge of a forest. By easy stages they 
worked up along its projecting shelves 
and suddenly were looking into an 
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extensive cave. For half an hour they 
explored every crevice. At frequent 
intervals they burst out in excited 
argument. When they came out Mr. 
Clutchbill’s salt bag was folded up 
neatly in his pocket. 

That night the old gentleman called 
up Director McTavish. 

“Hello, McTavish. I’ve found in 
an old history the same description of 
that Indian relic deposit you showed 
me in the memo.” 

‘What!’ came over the wire. 
“Found it! Clutchbill, you stay right 
there. I’m coming over.” 

It did not seem more than four 
minutes before Director McTavish, 
breathing heavily and hatless, hurried 
into the cottage. 

‘**There she is,” nodded Mr. Clutch- 
bill motioning toward the old leather- 
bound book. 

Mr. McTavish pounced upon it and 
read: 

‘Painter erected his habitation near 
the road leading to Otterbury, on the 
west bank of Otterbury river, close 

“Ah-h ...So! The full words are 
‘Painter’ and ‘Otterbury.’ What luck.” 

““Maybe we ought to go right over 
before some one gets ahead of us,” 
suggested Mr. Clutchbill. 

Director McTavish snatched off his 
eyeglasses and held them upright in 
a half-raised hand. “I'll be back in 
two minutes with my car. Be ready.” 


[N certainly not more than ten min- 

utes Director McTavish with short, 
black brier pipe in full blast skidded 
to a stop with honking horn at Mr. 
Clutchbill’s curb. 

An hour and a half later the car was 
prowling along a dirt road in the town- 
ship of Otterbury. Mr. Clutchbill sat 
with Zadock Thompson’s history open 
in his lap, now peering out of the 
window at the contour of the hills, 
now skimming the level lands for a 
river. 

‘Hope we _ haven’t missed _ it,” 
breathed Mr. McTavish, his stubby 
pipe bubbling with excitement. 

“By George! Look over there. 
There’s the ledge.” 

They got out and hastened to the 
ledge. Both men began exploring. 
Shortly Mr. Clutchbill let out a whoop 
and beckoned. 

*‘Here’s the cave, McTavish. Want 
to have a first look inside?” 

Director McTavish scurried like a 
squirrel along the ledge and up a 
slanting shelf where Mr. Clutchbill 
was peering into a darksome cavern. 
Yanking a flash light out of a hip 
pocket Mr. McTavish crept eagerly 
through the cave’s mouth followed by 
Director Clutchbill. 

“Look!” Mr. McTavish made a 
sudden leap and a grab. He came up 
with a beautiful black flint knife. 
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Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRYST A828 ASSOCIATION 
CALIFORNIA‘’S ONLY STATEWIDE BANK 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1941 


RESOURCES 
Cash in Vault and in 


Federal Reserve Bank - $ 192,414,441.49 
Due from Banks . . . 104,256,861.83 


ee ES «obs GS Sen ceke-s ahead wees 
Securities of the United States apetaesticts and 





$ 296.671.303.32 


Federal Agencies . . eae 466,119,879.95 
State, County and Municipal Bonds. i 164,733,098.75 
Other Bonds and Securities . 36,573,378.15 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 3,720,000.00 
Loans and Discounts. . . tae 844,466,563.53 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable oer tie 6,428,021.62 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and a 

Deposit Vaults ...... i 31,873,314.42 
Other Real Estate Owned . . 6,227,867.58 
Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit 

Acceptances and Endorsed Bills . 20,231,211.86 
Other Resources ......-. 694,035.45 





TOTAL RESOURCES ...... 
LIABILITIES 
DEPOSITS: 
Demand . + . . . . . . 


. $1,877,738,674.63 


- $807,874.773.26 

















Savings and Time .. . 877.613,644.73 etait 
Liability for. Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 

Endorser or Maker on Acceptances and 

Foreign Bills . ar ae 21,281,841.70 
Reserve for Interest Received in Advance . 11,256,896.95 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, Etc. 2,967,645.29 
Capital: 

Common (4,000,000 Shares) . . $ 50,000,000.00 

Preferred ( 540,000 Shares)* . 10,800,000.00 
Surplus... - 62,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits " 22,630,115.82 
Reserve for Increase of Common 

Capital . .. 1,200,000.00 
Preferred Stock Retirement Fund 472,974.23 
Unallocated Reserve . 6,900,000.00 
Other Reserves . . ; 2,740,782.65 

TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS 156,743,872.70 

TOTAL LIABILITIES $1,877,738,674.63 


*Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Preferred 
to extent of and retirable at issue price and accrued dividends. 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. 
MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
: 495 California branches united MEMBER 
for strength and service INSURANCE CORP 




















‘See that fine chipping on the edges, 
just like jeweler’s work. Never saw 
the beat of it. This cave has never 
been entered.” 

But Mr. McTavish was back at 
work, and at the moment was examin- 
ing a slightly hidden declevity. He 
threw the ray of his flash light over 
into the shadowed recess and let out a 
sudden yell. 

“Come and see these, Clutchbill, 
before I disturb them.” 

The old director crept up and looked 
over McTavish’s shoulder. A whole 
nest of arrowheads stared up at him 
like pigeon’s eggs. 
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“Hunt around,” advised Mr. Mc- 
Tavish, “‘they’re everywhere. This 
must have been the storehouse of a 
rich Indian.” 

“‘Tcha! Look!” Director McTavish’s 
flash light had discovered a tiny deco- 
rated pot resting on a little natural 
shelf. “It’s one of those rare pots they 
used for face paint. Clutchbill, there 
hasn’t been a find like this in the state.” 

An hour later, the cave having been 
cleaned out, the two explorers jour- 
neyed back to Ferndale. All the way 
Director McTavish beamed on Mr. 
Clutchbill and effervesced over their 
success although, strangely enough, 
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Mr. Clutchbill had found nothing. 
At Mr. Clutchbill’s doorstep Mr. Mc- 
Tavish offered his hand almost with 
tears in his eyes. 

*‘What can I ever do to repay you?” 
he hesitated. 


HIS was the moment Director 

Clutchbill had been waiting for. 

“Do?” he shot back.’ ‘“‘Be vice- 
president!” 

Mr. McTavish caught his breath. 
For a moment his tongue clogged, 
then: 

“Clutch . . . Clutchbill, I’ll do it!” 

The old director held out a hand to 
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Statement of Condition 
JUNE 30, 1941 
ASSETS 


United States Government Obligations . 


Customers’ Liability on havea ond eneue 


Customers’ Liability on tenn Cotsniiens . 


$102,87 1,192.33 
59,787,525.96 
16,528,161.95 
63,799,441.83 

1,500,000.00 
46,873.93 


4,040,938.51 
1,733,460.87 
457,674.99 
203,664.57 


$250,968,934.94 








Accrued Interest and Expenses . 


Corporation, Individual and 
Bank Deposits . 


Savings Deposits . 
Trust and Public Deposits . 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . . . . . . $ 9,000,000.00 
Surplus . ge 4,400,000.00 
Undivided Profits 1,282,276.41 $ 14,682,276.41 
Reserves . ‘ae 


Acceptances and heen a Credit ‘ 
Loan Commitments Outstanding . 


Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . 
$185,043,042.75 


30,744,459.03 
11,265,014.46 


2,333,690.45 
4,540,938.51 
1,733,460.87 
243,975.81 
382,076.65 


227,052,516.24 











NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at $12,104,- 
980.99 are pledged to secure trust and public deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


$250,968,934.94 
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bind the bargain as is the custom in 
the Ferndale mountains. 

The next day Mr. Clutchbill was 
cautiously approached by Cal Ban- 
nister. 

“Aaron, did he get that little pot?” 

*‘He cleaned out everything. There 
wasn’t one arrowhead left.” 

““Pshaw,” frowned Cal, “I was hop- 
ing he’d overlook that little pot. I 
wanted it for an ash tray.” 

“Antoine will plow up a dozen more 
of ’°em. He always finds a mess of 
Indian stuff in his fall plowing. We 
can get a pot for a quarter. I gave 
him only $3 for that whole bag of 
stuff we parked in the cave.” 
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COURT 
DECISIONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


bank officer has no power to consent 
to any arrangement that will impair 
the security of collateral of the bank. 
This rule applies with equal force to 
all of the executive officers, president, 
vice-president and cashier.” 

Which suggests an effective answer 
to debtors who claim to have made 
fantastic “arrangements” with bank 
officers who have since died, entered 
the military service or moved to dis- 
tant parts of the country. (Berna- 
tovich vs. Davis, 19 Atlantic Reporter, 
Second Series, 925.) 


e ” * 


Need Not Prove Consideration 


When the holder of a note sues on it, 
must he prove that the note was given 
for a valid, legal consideration? 

The Supreme Court of Oklahoma 
takes the view that it will presume 
that the note was supported by con- 
sideration and put the burden of proof 
on the party who alleges that there 
was no consideration for the note. 

“It is contended that the plaintiffs 
failed to prove consideration for the 
note,” said the Oklahoma court re- 
cently. ‘The rule in this state is that 
the burden of showing want of con- 
sideration sufficient to support an 
instrument is on the party seeking to 
invalidate it.” (Shidler vs. Ross, 113 
Pacific Reporter, Second Series, 603.) 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
expressed a somewhat similar thought 
with respect to the position of a holder 
of a negotiable note when in a recent 
case the court said: 

“His (the holder’s) case is made by 
the production of the instrument in the 
first instance.” (Williams vs. Caples, 
20 Atlantic Reporter, Second Series, 
302.) 
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CANADIAN 
BANKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


residents. Unsolicited applicants from 
the United States for the Victory 
Bonds were reminded by letter of the 
Neutrality Act, and if still desiring to 
subscribe were told that under the 
Neutrality Act it is not possible to 
ship bonds to the United States but 
that they can be kept in Canada in 
bank safe deposit vaults. 

All the banks helped to advertise 
the loan campaign in a variety of ways, 
including newspapers, posters, bank 
counter cards, letters to depositors. 
A number of banks discussed safe 
deposit boxes with subscribers, and 
one bank handed all bonds across the 
counter in a special folder on which its 
safe deposit vaults were advertised. 

The method of selling war bonds on 
a co-operative instead of a competitive 
system, with no interim certificates 
being issued and all deliveries handled 
across bank counters, was found to 
work out smoothly and to the best 
interest of all concerned. Banks were 
paid by the government only for their 
work in delivering the bonds, and re- 
ceived no commissions for selling 
bonds across the counter, all sales 
being placed within the selling unit in 
which each branch was located. Com- 
missions to canvassers and _ bond 
houses, who had -placed practically 
their entire staffs on the war loan from 
mid-March to end of June, were pooled 
and distributed on a co-operative basis. 
It was estimated that the total cost of 
raising the loan, including selling, 
publicity, printing and all other ex- 
penses, would be not more than 1 per 
cent of the loan or approximately 
$6,000,000. 


e ° ° 


WASHINGTON 
VIEWPOINT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


of these notes that can be presented 
in payment of taxes is limited only by 
the amount of taxes due, but the 
Treasury reserves the right to reject 
any or all subscriptions. The notes of 
this series will provide a return of 
about 0.48 per cent a year, but as in 
Series A the rate will not be expressed 
in percent. A note of $100 denomina- 
tion will increase in value at 4 cents 
per month, a $500 note at 20 cents per 
month, and so on, according to a table 
printed on each note. 

The notes will not be registered, but 
will bear the purchaser’s name and 
address so that the Collector of Inter- 


nal Revenue can compare the name 
with that on the tax return. They will 
not be transferable and cannot be 
used as collateral. The notes may be 
used to pay any Federal income taxes, 
including current and back personal 
and corporation income taxes and 
excess-profits taxes. The first two 
series are dated August 1, 1941, and 
mature August 1, 1943, but in the 
future two new series will be dated 
January 1 each year. 

The notes will be sold through the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
banks, but commercial banks may take 
applications for the purchase of notes 
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from their customers. Where a com- 
mercial bank acts as sales agent in 
this way the proceeds of the sale of 
tax anticipation notes are to be trans- 
ferred to the bank’s War Loan De- 
posit Account. This arrangement was 
made because of the fear of many banks 
that large depositors, particularly cor- 
porations, would draw down their 
deposits to purchase tax anticipation 
notes. By transferring the funds to 
the War Loan Deposit Account, the 
bank retains use of the money, and 
while the Treasury draws on these 
accounts periodically it does not 
deplete them entirely or suddenly. 
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RESOURCES 


Banking House 








Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Government Obligations, 

Direct and Fully Guaranteed 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts...... 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 


Perrrrrrr rr Terre $ 613,6(4,317.32 


ee) 


Real Estate Owned other than Banking House 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits......... éeddeieéecgneedsceideeke eee 
RAIGUUNTED 6. 00 n2tsdsieinnthsnssedinedest 613,189.50 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses.... 5,014,513.33 
Reserve for Contingencies ................. 17,359 ,273.31 
Income Collected but Not Earned.......... 395,403.99 
Csmnanis Ts. 5 0anecceceetevesddiesshans 50,000,000.00 
Ss 000 c00cccen stb ueigeseeceuaeeberes 40,000,000.00 
Se Gis s o0.060:0:400000090066804an 19,904,536.29 

$1,742,924,525.09 


United States Government obligations and other securities carried 
at $173,228,329.29 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


794 435,700.00 
66,330,861 .06 
248, 168,150.26 
2,700,000.00 
559,572.83 
2,660,422.95 
12,150,000.00 
2,315,500.67 


$1,742,924,525.09 


eeeeeeereeeees 
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Kenneth M. Burns 
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RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . - « « $ 88,995,837.65 
*United States Government Obligations, Direct or fully 
guaranteed 


54,532,832.45 $143,528,670.10 





Corporate and Municipal Securities (due within 5 


years) - $ 20,400,207.69 




















Corporate and Meunisioal Seoustiies Gude naan 4,352,045.88 24,752,253.57 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . ae 235,500.00 
Loans and Discounts _—_ 35,273,059.88 
Real Estate Mortgages, Rhames ond Stone on Read Estate 17,748,789.62 
Overdrafts . ‘ 8,556.88 
Bank Buildings . ° 1,849,172.51 
Furniture and Fixtures . 97,944.89 
Other Real Estate . foe 603,211.45 
Customers Liability on yn " Lames of 
Credit ° 7,792.04 
Other Assets . ° 63,968.16 
Income Accrued but ~ Cidindeed . ‘ 577,507.18 
Prepaid Expense ea er 24,951.15 
TOTAL OF "ALL RESOURCES $224,771,377.43 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits of Individuals, Corporations, Banks and 
Others ae es . $111,385,497.65 
United States Consmene ose ue 1,613,593.75 
Treasurer—State of Michigan 3,467,646.92 
Total Demand Deposits - « « $116,466,738.32 
Total Time Deposits » + 96,006,755.04 
Total Deposits . ‘ $212,473,493.36 
Our Liability on Aimee: wel Le etters of Credit . - 7,792.04 
Other Liabilities . 480,550.50 
Income Collected but not ee oS 863,145.73 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, Ete. . r 169,670.08 
Capital Investment: 
Preferred Stock . - $ 3,530,000.00 
Common Stock . . ‘ 2,160,000.00 
Surplus .. . 2,160,000.00 
For Additional a aN t a Stock 559,371.00 
Undivided Profits 330,000.00 8,739,371.00 
Reserves for Contingencies : « — so 2,037,354.72 
TOTAL OF ALL LIABILITIES $224,771,377.43 





*United States Government Securities carried at $5,663,000.00 in the 
foregoing statement are pledged to secure public deposits and for other 
purposes where required or permitted by law. 
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.»»- IN MACHINES 
Again in 1941 


Banks bought more new pina IN MEN 


Burroughs machines in 

the first six months of | | 

1941 than in the same | 1 MPMI INS 

period of 1940 (and 

1940 was the highest |. 
in a decade). 














i THE past half-century, practically every bank has become 
acquainted intimately with Burroughs’ thoroughness in 


analyzing banking procedures and routines . . . with the 
efficiency and dependability of Burroughs’ conservative 
recommendations . . . and with the certainty of satisfaction 


and maximum return on an investment in Burroughs machines. 


It is significant that banks are letting their confidence in 
Burroughs machines, men and methods guide them in meeting 
today’s changing conditions. 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


jodays Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 















